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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 








6S ng aes pee J It Begins in the Tannery 


Leather is the standard belting material. 












To us, the largest belting makers in the world. 
every possible belting material lies open for selec- 
tion and use. But the belting experience of genera- 
tions points to the unescapable fact that leather has 
the properties necessary to make good belting. 

Leather that is properly tanned for belting is 
tough, flexible, durable and prehensile. It preserves 
the natural softness and mobility of the skin, en- 
suring an effective grip on the pulley surface. 

We have standardized these requirements of per- 
fectly tanned belt leather. The standard in each 
case is the highest working efficiency in the finished 
belt. 

Since the market cannot supply tanned belt 
leather that continuously measures up to Graton & 
Knight Standards, we tan our own hides. Last year, 
we tanned 285.000 of them, in our own tannery. 




























We tanned them for belts. We tanned them to 
definite and uniform standards of belting require- 
ments. 





This standardization of material is the founda- 
tion of Graton & Knight quwr 
= It makes the Standardizatig®: of Graton & Knight 
Belts an actual, practical thing 


Think what other standardizt. products have 
done for you—and consider the standardization 
of belt’ng on that basis. Let us send you com- 
plete information on the subject. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Company 


Oak Leather Tanners, and Makers of 
Leather Belting 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 




































Atlanta Detroit New Orleans Portland, Ore. | 
Boston Fall River New York St. Louis 

Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia Seattle . ! 

Cleveland Minneapolis Pittsburgh Leicester, England | 

SELLING AGENTS 

H 





Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal. 
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COTTON GOODS 







That can be woven 
with one _ shuttle 
can and should be 
woven on 


NORTHROP 


Trade-Mark Registered 


~ LOOMS 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 






















Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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COTTON 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Northrop Loom 
Repairs 
FIT 


Northrop Looms cs 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


MADE BY 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office 


188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 












COTTON 


Time Has 
No Effect On 
“Dixielited” Walls and Ceilings 


Have you noticed how Old Father Time changes those walls and ceilings coated with 
inferior oil-and-varnish white paints? Have you noticed how they yellow and peel and 
erack, and lose all value as a light-reflecting surface? 






, 


Old Father Time is very lenient with walls coated with “Dixielite.” 






“Dixielite” is not an imitation of anyone’s mill white. It’s a PERFECTED will white 
that has behind it 65 years of experience in paint making. You may have to pay a little 
more for it, but it’s worth more to have a lasting, glossy-white, light-reflecting surface on 
your walls that is washable and sanitary. It’s economical in the long run, and only one 
coat is needed over previously coated white walls. 







On Cement or Brick surfaces use Bay State Brick and Cement Cpating as a first 
eoater for “Dixielite.” 





Avaust, 1917. 








A sample of “Dixielite” sent free of charge for experimental purpoz-s if interested. 
Demand “Dixielite’ from your painting co -ractor. Send for sample panel today. 
Aecquaint yourself with this superior Mill White. Different from the rest. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Company,Inc. = 
139-141 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. 











BAY STATE 
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-SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 


————————————— 


ROVING FRAMES | 
OF : 
IMPROVED DESIGN 
AND | 
CONSTRUCTION : 
SLUBBER FRAMES | 
INTERMEDIATES | 

| 





FINE FRAMES AND 





JACK FRAMES 


SHOPS 
BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


| 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOM 


Saves 50% to 60% in Weaving Costs 











Its breakage and repair expenses are It weaves the highest grade of cloth 
very low due to the fact that every ever produced upon an automatic 
movement is smooth and thoroughly loom. 

mechanical. It is the only automatic loom that can 
No special supplies, bobbins or shut- use cops or bobbins interchangeably. 
tles are required enabling you to buy It is the last word in modern weaving 
them where you please. machinery. 





Write for our catalog giving detailed mechanical description 


§ , The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


Southern Office: Charlotte, N. C. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Representatives. 
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B.S. ROY & SON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


























The only firm in the world ex- 
clusively devoted to building and 
improving grinding machinery for 


textile mills. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





SMITH & FURBUSH 


MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Specialists in machinery for working all 
kinds of Waste Products. Complete 
equipment for coarse yarns, ete., from 
waste. Shoddy, Felting and Woolen ma- 
chinery. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. | 
Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. . 
Cheapest of them all. Jute Picker 





Send for Circular $82. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


| This machine is used for shredding or 
Patented and manufactured by i hackling out Gunny and Burlap bagging. 


| It is used as a part of our outfit for the ] 
THE I, E. PALMER COMPANY } manufacture of gunny bagging from scrap 
Middletown, - . - Connecticut. jf bagging. 
_ E|* _ _ i |~_ ~~ __aSpSS>SSS=S=pSpp|||=||E|L==Eb""Hhpp™ _@_ === ——— 
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Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 





“4 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversible 
fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Material of 
any kind. 


This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of cast 
iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short over-hang, 
which makes the fan run smoothly without vibration. This wheel offers less resistance to material 
passing through than any other wheel. It handles long, stringy material just as good as short ma- 
terial or lint. 





And it's reversible. 


The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction 
at high speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 


Made in any size, from 30 inch to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs Nos. 65 
and 67 show our complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 


The New York Blower Co. 
Main Office: Archer Ave., and Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bidg. Ridge Arcade Bidg., 502 Plymouth Bidg., 303 8. F. Jones Bidg. {2 Railroad Place, 
Cleveland, 0. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 











® Clean, Even Winding, 


means Economy in handling 
yarn and cloth: 










‘““Sonoco” 
Spiral Wound Straw- 

board Tubes wind perfect- 

ly because every one is true: 


Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. C. 








Acme Supplies for the Shipping Room 


ACME STRAPEING > 6d MFRS. OF STEEL BOX STRAPPING 
In coils of 300 and 3000 LACQ. & GALV. FINISHED BALE TIES 


~~ BUCKLES OF VARIOUS DESIGN 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR NEW CATALOG. 





No. 4 Acme Buckle 
ACME GALV. TWISTED WIRE STRAPPING. 


Mfd. By 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 
Works: CHICAGO. 
Whse. and Offices at 10-14 Tift St., Atlanta, Ga. ACME BALE TIES, LACQ 





I Patent Coil Holder 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department 


; TING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLE 
— ” ool STEEL MAT Those Who Have Tried Them Say They Are the Best 









Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 


—— 
einforced Edges 


Spa 
elf-Cleaning 
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The Above Shows a Bale of Cotton Securely Fastened by Our Bale 


Ties and Buckles, Note Its Neat and Compact Appearance. 
The Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 


so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
Bales when piled together. 








The U. 8. 
Government 
has contracted for this 
Mat to be used in all its 








buildngs throughout the U. S. Also Manufacturers of 
Twisted and Flat Wire Box Straps and a Full Line of Shippers’ 
Twelve Regular Stock Sizes. Special Sizes to Order. Specialties, 





Cary Manufacturing Company, “?7atu erase, haz 





Our new Self-Tightening Twisted Wire Strap. 





Nails can be driven anywhere 





Assign Daily Tasks; Record Output; Reward Merit 


Give each operator an object; give him means of This method speeds up while satisfying all parties. 
measuring his progress; give him incentive to exceed his for conjointly with increasing output for the employer it 


increases the wages of employees. 





quota—and production jumps! 
. , One leading plant has increased the output of its 
j That’s hee > experience rres xtile mills which ; J ae as e output of its 
t4 That’s been the experience of great tex 2 looms 7% to 8% by assigning a daily task for each looin, 
pay each operator for performing a given task—with a and taking periodic readings from Loom Pick Counters. 
bonus for exceeding the requirements. The instruments used all bear the name— 


The Loom Pick Counter shown 
at right is designed especially 
for looms, and is driven from 
crank shaft. Furnished to in- 
dicate picks in either hundreds 
or thousands; reads in plain fig- 
ures. Counter shown registers 
picks in thousands up to 100,- 
000,000 picks—and repeats. 








This Loom Yardage Counter is intended to be driven from 
the sand roll, and accurately measures yardage of material 
passing over the roll. Booklet will be sent showing com-' 
plete line of counters for textile machinery. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 6 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
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SPAULDING FIBRE TRUCKS 


Combine Lightness, Strength and Durability 


Spaulding Steel Clad and Fibre 
Trucks, like all other receptacles 
bearing the Spaulding Trade Mark, are 
recognized by textile men throughout 
the country as perfection in this class 


of product. 


They are made of the most superior 
quality of fibre, and steel reinforce- 
ments throughout protect the fibre 
from hard knocks. Their lightness, 
combined with utmost strength and 
durability, means less effort, and a 
saving of time and money. 

Any size desired. For sale by all 
leading mill supply houses. Catalog 
and detailed information gladly sent 





on request. 
Style C. Steel Clad Truck Style A. Fibre Truck 


J. SPAULDING & SONS CO., Rochester, N. H. 


——eeeeeeeS:- ooo == ewes 


The Combination Doffing | | Prevent Your Waste | 
Car of Maximum Service | | and Broken Ends 


BY USING 


“NO-WASTE”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 


ROVING CAN 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that strains 

and breaks the _ sliver. 
NO SEAMS OR RIVETS. - 
ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH. 

ALSO 
Fibre and Steel Clad Cars, 
Doffing Trucks and Mill 
Boxes of All Kinds. 


SHEET FIBRE TUBES, RODS 
Special Shapes. 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 


25 Miller Street 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 














It’s “Leatheroid” 


Any size. Steel Clad if desired. 
Can be ordered from your Mill Supply House. 


Leatheroid Sales Co. 


1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Selling Agents for the Leatheroid Co. 
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Complete 
beens. Electrical Equipment 
es for Textile Mills 


Electricity is the best form of power for your 
mill. It is the most economic; Increases produc- 
tion; Improves quality; and betters working con- 
ditions. 


Westinghouse Experts are prepared to give you 
the benefit of their experience in equipping your 
mill from steam supply to the driven machine. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. . ‘ 
: Outdoor 
Substation Lor 
Central Station 
POWer YZ 
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When A Rush Hits 
Your Mill 


WHICH ? 


Extra Platforms—$1.50 Each 
Extra Fixed Platform Trucks 
$10.00 to $15.00 Each 
and a choice 
Between Paying for One Man’s 
or Four Men’s Labor to do 
the same amount of work. 














ES 
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Equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings 






N a nutshell, these are the alternatives which must be faced when occasion arises for the quick enlargement of 
trucking facilities. 

That many mill owners have solved this problem in advance in the money-saving way by installing National- 
Chapman Elevating Trucks—the “trucking switch engines”—is due to the fact that they prefer to furnish extra plat- 
forms, which can be made, at perhaps less than the figure quoted, on the premises. They prefer not to wait for delivery 
of a lot of fixed platform trucks which cost so much more, do infinitely less work and only serve to increase the truck- 
ing pay roll from 50 to 80 per cent. These are the pertinent facts which make the National-Chapman system of truck- 
ing well worth investigating. 









Send for Illustrated Catalog C. B. 


NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of National Counting Machines. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS 


LANE 


Canvas Mill Boxes Wes 
and Trucks het all 


are free from all rough- 






7 Bank Street 
















hens 


0 





FIGS 


Lane Doffing Trucks are 
made to wear. Heavy 
Duck and Spring-steel ness, thus reducing 
frame permit rough waste. Rim bound with 


handling. Light weight, Born and Raised tough leather. Shoes of 


easy running. Mounted 


on our improved Thread- in the 


guard Casters, either | 


hard maple, renewable. 


stationary or swivel. “Southland” 


Sold direct and by leading Supply Houses. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, ==: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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PRESS THE FOOT-PEDAL AND 


Sta WOULD 
AD THIS TRUCK ? 


SVE 00 ETT 


YOU 























TRANSVEYORS 


he does is trucking—no loading and unload- 
ing. It enables you to substitute cheap wood- 
en platforms for expensive platform trucks. 

The effects of installing the Cowan System 
is felt throughout the whole mill. Aisles are 
clean, confusion and delay is eliminated, time 
is saved, no energy is wasted, business is 
speeded up, and many dollars are clipped from 
overhead expenses. 


ly these days of labor scarcity we can’t af- 
ford to scatter men over the mill doing un- 
necessary work. ' Every misspent motion must 
be made use of. Every ounce of energy of 
every man must be made productive. 

Consider your trucking item. Right here 
is where you can save a number of men, and 
put those extra truckers on more productive 
work. 

Suppose you could get one man with one 
truck to do the same work in less time than 










Ct NAS SA as a ost ree ey al 








four of your present truckers do it. Would 
you consider it? Of course you would, and 
that’s why you need Cowan ‘Transveyors. 
They save rehandling of goods, eliminate the 
useless loading and unloading of trucks, stop 
piling and repiling of goods before and after 
trucking. 

One man with a Cowan can do the work of 
four men with old style trucks—because all 


THE COWAN TRUCK 


rs of Cow 


The Cowan Transveyor is the pioneer ele- 
vating truck, and therefore meets your re- 
quirements more satisfactorily. Some of the 
largest textile plants in the country, the U. S. 
Government, and hundreds of the biggest 
concerns in the country have adopted the 
Cowan System. 

Made in any size for 
Write for catalog today. 


CO., - Holyoke, Mass. 


any requirement. 


an Transt 


KK 
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SOLVING THE SHORTAGE OF LABOR BY 
AUTOMATIC TRUCKS 


Automatic Electric Storage 






Battery Trucks have proven 






thoroughly practical in sav- 






ing labor in interplant trans- 






portation in the textile field. 






In many instances a single 






truck is doing the work of 5 





to 6 men. Complete infor- 







mation and illustrated cata- 






log for the asking. Write 
















today. 


The Automatic Transportation Co., 2933 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The only truck manufacturers to receive gold medal and highest award at the 
San Francisco Exposition. Pioneer manufacturers of industrial trucks. 
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Kio y The Buyer Who Knows 
Will Always Buy 
Taree Keystone Receptacles 


Combination Doffing Cars Keystone Quality is the Standard 
FOR ALL MILL BUYERS 


One stationary and one loose fibre box. 
Substantial wood platform. 
Self-oiling wheels. 


“gh ‘ Rovi 
Boxes may be steel clad if desired. ig Mill 
- , Boxes 
Steel 
Clad Doffing 
Cars Cars 





Warehouse Car Showing Bottom Construction. 
Noted for their Construction, Quality and Durability. 


The superiority of KEYSTONE Products is the result of 
our years of experience in the manufacture of fibre products. 





Make no purchases of mill receptacles until you have in- 


: Vulcanized Fibre formed yourself on the quality and prices of KEYSTONE 
Roving Cans, Boxes, Trucks, Barrels, Products. 
Baskets, etc. Send your address on a postcard, mow, and we will forward 


Write for Catalog No. 19. er 
FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY, Yorklyn, Del. 


Kennett Square, Pa Southern Agent, H. C. Smith, Greenville, S.C. 
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WHITH TRUCKS 





AN OWNER’S OPINION 


“We could write a book on White Trucks, but to be 
brief will say that the first truck, purchased in May, 1911, 
with two bodies—one platform and one coal—has been in 
continuous operation all this time. It has been without 
repairs, other than to the tires, and has not been off the 
streets any one working day since we bought it. 


“We have since bought two more White Trucks and 
they are giving equally good service. 


“We are so well satisfied with the trucks we have, the 
Whites, that nothing could induce us to even make a test 
with any other.” 


ROCKFORD MITTEN & HOSIERY COMPANY 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 





CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS 


the bearings with the double row of balls—begin the saving at the very source 
They can save every ounce of that power that is wasted now in 
overcoming the frictional resistance of those plain bearings on your lineshafts. 


of loss. 


COTTON 


‘‘During the next ten years 
some of the largest profits in 
American Industry will be saved 
out of operation. 
profits have been made, but 
saving a profit is altogethet 
different.’’ 


| 
1} 





Heretofore 


That waste, eating into your profits, amounts to more than you may think. 


Some of your profits from these days of prosperity, invested in Chapman Ball 
Bearings, will help you pay dividends in days of keener competition. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY, Inc. 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Philadelphia: Bourse Building 


New York: Room 101, 30 Church St. Branch Offices 





Investigate— 
Send for our 
book on 
Bearings. 





CHAPMAN DOUBLE BALL BEARING CO., Ltd., 339-351 Sorauren Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 






Card Cylinder Box. 


Absolute Cleanliness 


When Cards are Equipped with 


HUBBARD.rncBOXES 


Cards built with plain bearings sometimes acquire an 
accumulation of oil-soaked lint or fly, which drains the 
box of its oil. This leakage often times gets on the card 
clothing and causes rapid destruction. 

Such annoyances are entirely avoided by the use of 
Hubbard Ball Bearing Boxes, which are always clean and 
free from oil saturated fly. They need very little atten- 
tion because they use a light grade of grease which only 
needs renewing once in several months. The savings in 
power by the use of these boxes is undisputed, and they 
always pay for themselves in power saved. 

The permanency of Hubbard Boxes and their many 
advantages assure the long continued, increased quantity 
and uniform qualitv production of carded stock without 
soiled goods or machine tie-ups. 


Write today for interesting bulletin. 


Hubbard Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 


L. L. Nakashian, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. Sidney H. Scott, Greenville, S. C. 














Shaft Bearings 


No. 1 A. Patented Oct. 26, 1915. 


THs is just a common sense attachment that has not failed to 
satisfy a single mill. 

Your rocker-shaft troubles will be over when you equip your 
looms with Day Adjustable Bearings. They will save you the cost 
of a new rocker shaft for all time, reduce seconds and thin places, 
save in supplies, break-outs, and in many other ways. 

As one Georgia mill superintendent wrote us, 

“*Any practical mill man who will test these bearings, will find at least 
twenty different ways ih which they will keep the loom in hetter shape and 
increase production I would advise any mill man to try these bearings 
and be convinced of the merit of it, like I have been,”’ 

This man equipped his 1820 looms with Day Adjustable 


Bearings. 
Any of the many mills using them will tell you about their 


many advantages. 
wha us send you a pair for trial. State kind of loom. Write 
ay. 


Textile Specialty Company 


(Fermerly Day Adjustable Bearing Company) 
GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Aveust, 1917. 
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Adjustable Rocker 
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SILENT CHAI 


Increases production in textile mills 


because it is a positive transmission. All the power of the motor is delivered to the lineshaft 
or individually driven machine, at the correct speed, without slip—at an efficiency of over 
98%. Have you studied the effect of slip in power transmission on your output and pro- 


duct? It is well known that losses of from 10% to 20% are due to slip. lLink-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives are positive at any load, and under any atmospheric conditions. They guarantee the efficient use 
of power, and eliminate the journal friction caused by tight belts. Are you using them in your factory? 
Write for Data Book No. 125—a handbook of Silent Chain practice. Or, send for a Link-Belt engineer 
to confer with you, and lay out power saving Silent Chain Drives for your plant. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Buffalo 
Wilkes-Barre 
Cleveland 


299 Broadway 
49 Federal St. 
1501 Park Bidg. 


“Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


698 Ellicott Square 
2d Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
429 Rockefeller Bldg. 


Toronto, Can., 


CHICAGO 


Detroit é 732 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Seattle . ° 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 


+ oy ota 77 


ye 
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e 
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418 8. Third St. 
407 Finance Bldg. 
576 First Avenue 8. 
lst and Stark Sts. 
461 Market St. 


Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 


inser id 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Los Angeles » 163 N. Los Angeles St. 
Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Louisville, Ky., Frederick Wehle, Starks Bidg. 
Knoxville, Tenn. D. T. Blakey, Empire Bldg. 
Birmingham, McCrossin & Darrah, Am.Tr.Bldg. 
New Orleans, C. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., J. 8. Cothran, Com’! Bk. Bldg. 
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EXPORT NEW YORK.USA. 
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=) MINTZ ee eu) = USE THE COUPLING 


na ag SYSTEM OF ROPE DRIVING 


Bushings 
in Spite of 
Veglect. ; ‘ ; : 
This coupling is for use on the English system rope 


drive and controls all stretch of the individual ropes in 


For Efficiency and Economy 
Oil-less 


“NIGRUM” = “BOUND BROOK” 


(Impregnated Wood) (Graphite-and-Bronze) 
Bearings 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


this system. 





REL 


Hunt Coupling ready for use. 


You can shorten the ropes at any time by -simply 
twisting the coupling, which twists up the strands of 
the rope and maintains the original rope diameter. 


You'll never have to stop your machine. 
due to the neglect of someone to properly oil 
it. providing you use NIGRUM or BOUND 
BROOK Oilless Bearings. 


They run smoothly and evenly without oil, 
grease or attention. They will save you 
money by saving you oil, and eliminate much 
of the wear and tear upon the working parts 
of the machine. 


The shortening is done with the rope in position on 
the pulleys and all splicing costs and delays are 


nvoided. 


TEN. RRL VION RRS ARIS 2 OD RING A wen ce 


Ask fur catalog W-15-1 giving full information. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc., 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 


45 Broadway, N. Y. City. Fisher Bidg., Chicago. 
Munsey Bidg., Washington. 


Write for Interesting Booklet, 
“Oil-less Bearings.” 


BOUND BROCK OIL-LESS BEARING CO, 


10 Church St., BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


All Genuine Graphited ‘‘O l-less Bearings’’ have always been 
made at Bound Brock, N.J., in the United States of America. 


SMM 


Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills. 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Smoother 
than 
Grease 













Oilless 


Bearings 





POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


PRODUCTION 


RODUCTION logically falls into two general 
P eiasses—quantits production and quality pro- 

duction. Quality machinery is essential to 
both. 


Thousands of manufacturers have been helped 
to attain greater output and higher quality through 
the use of power transmitting machinery bearing 
the finished perfection mark of the Cresson-Morris 
Company. 


The Cresson-Morris mark is a fifty-eight year tes- 
timonial that Cresson-Morris Machinery has sue- 
cessfully overcome the fifty-seven varieties of con- 
ditions that the pushing up of production and the 

— pushing down of costs has developed. 








It is the business of the Cresson-Morris staff of 
engineers to anticipate and meet the conditions 
that may arise tomorrow. They are always at your 
service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


2066-X 







* * * 
We also wish to advise that we received the 
twelve bearings covered by our order No. 914, 
and beg to advise that your bearings are giving 
the best of satisfaction, in fact we are using 
them on Erie clutch pulleys where brass would 
not stay over six days 
Yours truly, 
Pioneer Pole and Shaft Company. 


Dear Sirs:—We send you herewith an Arguto 
bearing which we ran continuously for about 
five and one-half years as the bushing of a 
clutch pulley. This bearing has lasted in a re- 
markable manner, being apparently as good as 
when first received 

Yours very truly, 
Collins & Aikman Co., 
(Signed) M. G. Curtis, Mgr. 


Arguto Oflless Bearings do outwear the best 
bronze; they do reduce overhead charges; 
they do eliminate both life and fire hazards 
in the lubrication of transmission machinery ; 
they actually do increase production effi- 
ciency. Ask us how, there’s no obligation. 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


148 Berkley Street 
Wayne Junction PHILADELPHIA 


TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 


Boilers, 


Structural 
Steel Worl 


Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 


Boiler Tubes, 
Castings, 
Etc. 

Tell us what you 
want and let u: 


quote prices. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Chattencoca, Tern. 
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se 
as to 54% Years 


that is but a typical any day record for 
Arguto Oilless Bearings—but just to get the 
story out in the way it came to us, note these 
two letters: ° 
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What The 


> >BacktoBoiler——> 
SYSTEM 
: Does for the 


Textile Mill Operator 


(Automatically keeps every ounce of 
condensation drained from your 
steam lines. 

(Speeds up your production by keep- 
ing every inch of heating surface in 
your slashers, calenders, dye vats and 
other steam heated equipment con- 
stantly ACTIVE—working at top ca- 
pacity. 

@.Savescoal for you by returning all 
condensation directly to the boilers 
as pure hot feed water—in just the 
condition to use again with the least 
consumption of fuel. 

(.Jmmediately stops the large but 
invisible losses you are now suffering 
because of sluggish circulation in 
your steam lines. 


Let Our Engineers 
Analyze Your Own Conditions 


Now when labor and fuel costs are rising 
so rapidly is the time to find out how 
quickly and inexpensively the Morehead 
System will remove the condensation dif- 
ficulties you are having in your own mill 
—how it will help you hold down your 
overhead and maintain your legitimate 
profits. 

Our engineers are here to co-operate with 
you—and assist you in every way. Just 
write a brief description of the conditions 
you are up against—and we will advise 
you fully by return mail. 


Morehead Mfg. Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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America’s 
Pace-making 
Plants are now 
Preparing for 
Economic Readjastments . 





““W”’ High Pressure Regulator. 
Foster Valves are part of ‘the basic resources of in- 


dustrial America. They are quick and mighty to meet 
any crisis. They have balanced strength and micromoter 
perfection of detail which holds well with required 
present-day efficiency. 

The Foster Corps of engineering experts is as depend- 
able as the Foster Valves. 

You may eall upon our force to help you out with your 
problems. 

Mention your troubles on a postal today. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 

‘ . Chicago, Il. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


180 No. Dearborn s., 
161 Summer St., 


404 Arrott Bldg., 
712 Harrison os Philadelphia, Pa. 


We make High Pressure Re eal: ators, Low Pressure Regulators, Back 
Pressure Valves, Float Valves, Free Exhaust Valves, Pump Gor: 
ernors, etc. | 


“Reliability Their Main Feature” 





J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Macon, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 


Avucust, 1917. 
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For Engine and 
Transmission Bearings 


When the importance of bearing lubrication is considered— <S 
the fact that the very life of the machinery depends on it—the cost 
of the necessary lubricating device becomes insignificant. The selection, - 
therefore, of Oil and Grease Cups should be governed by their reliability in service “ 
and their durability. These features are embodied in Lunkenheimer Oil and Grease Cups. 
The practical designs, the high grade materials used, the expert workmanship and the years 
of satisfactory service which they give proves this. The extensive line includes Oil Cups 
with glass or bronze body, with or without sight-feed and Grease Cups with automatic or 
screw feed, in bronze, iron or steel. From among the many types made can be found a cup 
oy suitable for every service requirement. 


Buy the Best—They are the Cheapest 
Your local dealer can furnish them; if not, write us. Write for Booklets Nos. 523 and 524 


THE LUNKENHEIMER co. wee 


eZ 
hi Ie an Manafacturers of High iets alanis Specialties in the World J, 
. New York CINCINNATI Boston ) 
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QUALITY FIRST 


Should be the determining factor when buying Machine Tools and Mill Supplies. 
The companies we represent are the manufacturers of the best in their line—assur- 
ing best quality—backed by our personal guarantee, ‘‘Satisfaction in every trans- 
action. 





Selling Representatives: 


Lodge & Shipley Lathes E. O. Partridge Emery Grinders 
South Bend Lathes Armstrong-Blum (Marvel Power Hack Saws) 
Rockford Lathes Greenerd Arbor Presses 
Acme Turret Lathes Bullard Boring Mills and Vertical Turret Lathes 
The Skinner Chuck Co. | Williams-White Punches and Shears 
Weaver Garage Equipment Stoever Pipe Cutting Machines 
oe ‘ : , Baker Bros. Drills and Key-seaters 
Cincinnati Millers and Grinders 
Cincinnati Planers and Boring Mills WHITING FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Cleveland Open Side Planers  . Mechanical Rubber Co. National Steam Pump Co. 
Landis Bolt spn inti McCaffrey File Co. Bailey-Burruss Mfg. Oo. 
—— Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
Gould & Eberhardt Shapers and Gear Cutters (Welding Outfits) (Gas Engines) 
Cincinnati Bickford Upright and Radial Drills Homestead Valve Mfg. Company 





SEEGER-WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools---Mill Supplies---Foundry Equipment 
38 West Alabama Street Atlanta, Georgia 
‘‘Quality is Economy’’ 
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It is not a question whether or not 
you will advertise. 


The question is whether you are ad- 
vertising economicaliy—whether you 
are getting the maximum of business 
at the lowest cost. 


Are you keeping in step with the 
modern spirit of business? 


Are you safeguarding your es- 
tablished markets and opening new 
ones? 


Your problem is to seek out, wher- 
ever they may be, the largest number 
of people who are the logical buyers 
of your product and to make them 
actual buyers at the least cost per 
order. 


The Literary Digest solves this 
problem for you. 


Take a copy of The Digest, read it 
carefully and measure by its content 
the character and quality of the man 
who has profit and pleasure in read- 
ing it. 


The Digest has more than 650,000 
subscribers, the most intelligent, the 
most prosperous public in America, 
the public that includes executives, 
their assistants, those who are forg- 
ing to the top, the brokers who loan 
money for industrial enterprises and 
the engineers who execute them. 


No serious magazine has ever be- 
fore gained the circulation of The 
Digest; no periodical has ever at- 
tached to itself such a quality circu- 
lation because no other magazine has 
made itself so valuable to the busi- 
ness interests of the nation. 


IMMEDIATE National Publicity 


Theliterary Digest 


New York 


AuGust, 1917. 
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9i00% PURE 


You’re Losing Money If Your 
Welding Gas Isn’t Absolutely Pure 


Regardless of the quantity of oxygen gas your welding jobs 
consume, if this gas isn’t the purest that can be bought, you 
are losing money. The purer the gas, the lower your welding 
costs. 

When you use BURDETT OXYGEN you are reducing your 
welding costs to a minimum, for BURDETT OXYGEN is 99'%% 
b PURE—the best that can be bought. 

There is a Burdett Plant near you. 
Save delay by ordering from the nearest Burdett Plant. 


Chicago, Ill. 















































Chattanooga, Tenn. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Texas. St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. Butte, Mont. 
Seattle, Wash. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Uogansport, Ind. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Norristown, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal. 
* ’ ° Sixteen damaged teeth on this gear wheel were 
Burdett Oxygen Co. and Associated Companies built up by welding, at a cost of only $40.00 
Chicago Denver 
St. Johns Court Gas and Electric Building 





$500 Gear Wheel Saved 
by $40 Welding Repair 


This big gear wheel, seven feet in diameter 
and weighing 3,000 lbs. was repaired ‘‘on the 
spot’’ by the Prest-O-Lite Process. Sixteen 
damaged teeth built up by welding, making the 
wheel good as new. 

Total repair cost was $40.00. Cost of a new 
wheel would have been $500. Oxy-acteylene 
welding, therefore, made a clean-cut saving of 
$460. 

This same concern is saving an average of $1,000 per 
month by using oxy-acetylene welding for repair work. 














BURDETT 
OXYGEN 


“*The Best by Test’’ 









































BIRD-WILCOX CO., Inc. 





Similar savings are possible for practically every 
textile mill. Don’t let break-downs tie up your pro- 
duction. Let this process save you time and money by 
preventing costly delays and expensive replacements 
of operating equipment. 










The first company in the South to 
manufacture oxygen offers 














1. Prompt Shipments 










2. Full Measure 





Employs both gases (acetylene and oxygen) in portable cylin- 
ders. Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene (ready-made carbide 
gas), is backed by Prest-O-Lite Service, which insures prompt 
exchange of full cylinders for empty ones. Provides dry, puri- 
fied gas, insuring better welds, quicker work and lower cost, 
and also avoids the large initial outlay and heavy deprecia- 
tion incurred in making crude acetylene in a c bide nerator. 
aut 















3. Absolute Purity 
of Oxygen 












Necessary equipment is not expensive, We! Turnish high-grade welding 
apparatus for $75 (Canada $100); acetylene service at additional cost. 
Adaptable for oxy-acetylene cutting by the add'‘tion of special cutting blow- 
pipe. Thorough instructions afte furnished free to every user of Prest-O-Lite 
Dissolved Acetylene—any average workman who understands metals can 
learn the process quickly and easily. 



















Fall information and illustrated literature showing 
hundreds of profitable uses for this process gladly sent 
on request. Write today. 






Our business has increased 800% in the last 
two years. 





The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


U .8. Main Office and Factory, 836 Speedway, Indianapolis 





It shows that the mills appreciate our efforts. 








Canadian General Office, Dept. A-5, Toronto, Ont. 





59 Branches and Charging Plants. 






BIRD-WILCOX CO., Inc. 


Atlanta Chattanooga Charlotte Savannah 
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PUMPS AND PUMPS 


There are two kinds of pumps—good pumps and in- 
ferior pumps. 

Grainger Pumps are the best that engineering skill can 
produce. They are all constructed to give the longest and 
most satisfactory service possible. They are carefully 
tested to their full rated capacity and are packed and 
shipped all ready for operation 

Boiler Feed Pumps, General Service Pumps, Tank 
Pumps, Light Service Pumps, Vacuum Pumps—whatever 
your requirements are, we can supply you 

Your Inquiries Solicited. 


J. J. REILLY MFG. COMPANY, 


Incorporated 
121 North 10th St., 



















Louisville, Ky. 
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The Fountain Is Cork Jacketed 15 1-2 
Coils of 1-2in. Brass Pipe and Keith 
Bubbler; Capacity Continuous Line of 





Drink right from. the 
fountain without cups or con- 
tamination. The water is 
cooled as it flows from the 
COOLED municipal supply pipe 
through the cork-jacketed 
ice tank to the Keith 
Bubbler. 


One supply of ice lasts 
through the hottest day and 
cools all the water ever re- 
quired. 


Everybody like the bub- 
bler because it’s sanitary. 


GET OUR CATALOG 

Send for our complete cat- 
alog. showing our Wash 
Bowls, Metal Lockers, All 
Steel Stools and Chairs 
with Inset Wood Seats, 
Stock Storage Racks, Metal 
Shelving, Metal Vault Fix- 
tures, Improved Soda Ket- 
tles, 40 and 60 gallons, 
Water Heaters and Instan- 
taneous Mixers, Bubbling 
Drinking Fountains, Work- 
Benches and Bench Legs, 
Drawing Stands, etc. 











Attach to Municipal Supply 


Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering Co. 


136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Address all communications to Framingham, Mass. 








WHAT 
IS A LIFE WORTH 





i} an emergency. 


] 

i 

| Let us send on approval. 
| 

| 

I 





HINK of the loss if your plant were to 
catch fire and burn down. 
Even if it were covered completely by in- 
surance, think of the lost profits on unfilled 
orders, the lost files of data, account books, 
etc., and you will resolve to protect your 
plant against fire. 

But don’t wait until you’re burned 
out before protecting your plant? An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. If 
a fire was to start in your mill, are you 
prepared to quench it before it gains head- 
wav! If not, then the cheapest and most 
efficient protection is with the aid of 


ACME 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


They pay for themselves by reducing the 
cost of fire insurance, as insurance com- 
panies recognize their value and will reduce 
your rates if you install them. Ask your 
insurance agent. 
They are big enough to extinguish a good 
sized fire, yet small enough to be quickly 
and easily handled. 
They are examined, tested and labeled under 
the direction of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Ask us teday to send you prices of an 
installation of Acmes in your mill. 


Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co. . 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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INSTALL THE ABOVE FIRST AID CABINET 
equipped for the inevitable accident. Price $9.50. 
days approval. It is white enameled steel, contains 150 yds. of 
bandages, dressings, antiseptics, and everything else needed 


Sent on 60 


The Accident Cabinet Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BETZ FIRST AID AND ACCIDENT CABINET 


Recognized as the most complete and practical outfit of its kind. 
Endorsed by Industrial Surgeons and Welfare Bureaus in every section 
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of the country. 
This cabinet is a small and compact arrangement. 


or hung on the wall. 
enameled. 
including individual racks for bottles in the lower shelf. 


Doctor. 
person can easily grusp the instructions. 


containing all 
necessary First Aid supplies and may be easily carried about the factory 
The cabinet is made of heavy sheet steel, finely 
It is built to hold standard containers of various supplies, 
This is a fea- 
ture found only in the Betz First Aid cabinet and its value is evident 
as it prevents the bottles from tipping, breaking or spilling. 


Complete and Comprehensive Directions 
For First Aid are furnished with each cabinet, being pasted on the in- 
side of the door and in addition an authoritative First Aid Manual is 
included. With the aid of these directions it is easy to train and teach 
workmen how to apply intelligent First Aid pending the arrival of the 
The directions are so clear and plain that the ordinary lay 





$72 





The Betz First Aid and Accident Cabinet includes the following Supplies: 


9-1 inch Gauge Bandages, 
4 1 pr Thumb Forceps, 

oz. Pkg. Absorbent Cotton. 

24 Picric Acid Gauze Pads, (for burns) 

6 Pkgs. Plain Gauze, 

1 Roll Z. O. Adhesive Plaster, 


S- 
3- 
4- 


to ce to 


1 Eye Dropper, 


2X4600. Betz First Aid and 
complete with supplies as listed above only 


FRANK S. BETZ CO., 





How Do You 
Deliver Drinks? 


The accessibility 
of clear, cold 
drinking water and 
the way it is sup- 
plied to the work- 
men is a matter of 
extreme import- 
ance to every 
manufacturer. 
Conseguently, 
hundreds of plants 
are today equip- 
ped with the most 
modern and eco- 
nomical _ solutiipn 
to the problem. If 
doing this had not 
proved profitable, 
these concerns 
would again be us- 
ing old cup and 

- hydrant methods. 
But they are not. Many are placing further orders. 
They have learned the practical results produced by 


R. & S. FOUNTAINS 


Write for Catalog. 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





1 pr. Dress:ng Scissors, 


12 Wooden Tongue Depressors, 
6 Cotton Applicators in glass tube, 


Safety P.ns, assorted sizes, 
12-12 inch Applicators, 
1 Tourniquet, 1 Medicine Glass, graduated, 


1 Eye-Cup or Douche, 

oz. bottle Boric Acid, 

oz. bottle Alcoholic Iodine, 

oz. bottle Aromatic Spirits Ammonia. 
oz. bottle Jamaica Ginger. 

oz. bottle Castor Oil. 

2 3 oz. tubes Burn O‘ntment. 


Cabinet, $7. 75 


Hammond, Ind. 
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Men Comfortably Housed 


are more productive, happier and contented. 


Ready-Bilt 
Steel Portable Cottages 


will solve your housing problem. 

They are quickly and easily erected,—they are strong, 
fire proof, durable and comfortable. All parts sectional 
and interchangeable. Easily moved. 
We specialize in Portable Garages, 
Rooms, School Houses, ete. 


Whether you need a portable steel building immediately 
or not write now for details. Learn about Ready-Bilt 
Economy. 


The Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 


1961 Harrison Ave., 8. W., Canton, Ohio 


Warehouses, Store 
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Light that Lasts 


Would vou increase _the efficiency of 
your employees ? Give the ‘m more 
light. not costly artif ‘ial light but 
daylight. 

You can flood your mill with day- 
light at small expense with G-F 
Factory Enamel. Costs no more than 
nill whites but is superior in its re 
sults 


Descriptive Booklet on Request. 


The Southern G-F Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 


a i on life 


icTORY ENAMER 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLass 


is installed for Fire and 
Breakage Protection, Light 
Diffusion and Minimizing 
Cost of Maintenance. 















Let us mail you samples 
and literature which will 
give valuable information. 






Postex Cotton Mill, Post, Texas 


MisSISSIPP! WIRE GLASS Co. 
217 5th Ave. 


NEW YORE. 
7 W. Madison 8t., 4070 N. Main 8t., 


Chicago, TIL St. Louis, Mo. 


ir 
\} 





Bldg. No. 40, B. F. 
Co., Akron, Ohio. A. P. Loh- 
man, Mgr. Engineering Depart- 
ment. Osborn Engineering Co., 
Cons. Engineers. 
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You have seen sawtooth roofs, but never—unless you have been on 
this Goodrich top floor—have you seen the last word in sawtooth 
ventilation as well as lighting! 


A thousand men and girls, working at top speed ‘‘assembling’’ soles and welts 
and uppers into rubber footwear ready for the vulcanizers, require unfailing 
fresh air regardless of weather. How do they get it? 


First, the sawtooth continuous sash is top- 
hung and unbroken, therefore rainproof when 
open. Stale fir can escape, rain or shine. 


Second, similar continuous sash over the 
windows admits fresh air constantly. 


Third, both inlets and outlets are uniform the 
entire length of the floor. 


Fourth, a single electric motor in each wing 
controls simultaneously all the sawtooth lines 
in that wing. One operation opens and closes 
all the inlet sash on either side. 


This and many other notable factories where our co-operation with the 
architect or engineer has produced unusual results, are described in a book- 
let, ‘‘Air, Light and Efficiency.’’ 


Results: (a) Fresh air reaches every part of 
the floor; stale air goes straight up and out; 
no pockets or back currents; (b) Ventilation 
is controlled by foreman; it is not dependent 
on the worker’s caprice; (c) Abundant light- 
ing Over entire area of 11-6 acres. 


This principle of weatherproof, equally 
balanced inlets and outlets, with all outlet 
lines simultaneously controlled, can be ap- 
plied to great advantage wherever numerous 
workers are employed cn intensive produc- 
tion and the building width is not too great 
to permit the central bays to be reached by 
fresh air. 


It’s free. 


Let us help solve your lighting and ventilating problems. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Goodrich 


“INVESTMENT VALUE 


LUPTON PRODUCTS 

Lupton Steel Sash 
Pivoted Factory Type 
Counterbalanced Type for 
factories. 
Counterweighted Type for 
offices. 
Power House Type 

Pond Continuous Sash for 
Pond Truss, sawtooths, 
monitors and side walls 

Pond Operating Device for 
long lines of sash 

Lupton Rolled Steel Sky- 
light 

Lupton Steel Partition and 
Doors 

Lupton Steel Shelving 


Amber St. & Allegheny Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


14 sawtooth lines 70 ft. long 
over one wing; 3 sawtooth lines 
140 ft. long over the other, all 
with Top-hung Pond Continu- 
ous Sash. Underlapping storm 
panels at ends. Lupton Steel 
Sash, Counterbalanced Type, in 
windows throughout; equal top 
and bottom openings ensure 
ventilation on floors 1 to 4. 
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THIS FENCE WILL PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 


| ANCHOR POST FACTORY FENCES 
Base aa. fe 7) of Chain Link Woven Steel 


form an unclimbable and practically in- 
destructible factory enclosure. 


They are protecting Government pro- 
perty and Industrial Plants in every 
part of the country and are the ace epted 
standard by which all other fences are 
judged. 


Anchor Post Fences not only provide 
perfect protection, but are also an econ- 
omy as their long life and low upkeep 
more than offset their slight additional 


cost. 


CATALOG. Our Catalog is a text book on 
modern factory fences, and contains much 
valuable data upon the subject. We will 
be glad to send a copy promptly . 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 11 Cortlandt St., So., i: NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Cleveland Boston Hartford Newark 
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Some Evidence of Upco Sdnestenity 


Every comparative test has proved beyond a doubt, the superi- 
ority of Upeo Quality Mill White—has proved that it retains its 
high snowy gloss longer, no matter how often washed—that it is 
more economical to use. 

Why not light up your dark walls and ceilings with Upco 
Quality ? 

Our booklet, ‘‘Light Without Power’’ is interesting and valu- 
able. Where shall we send your copy? Just put your name and 
address on a post ecard and address it to 





“Since 1881” 


Industrial Paint and Varnish FL series 


Cleveland, : : : : Ohio 
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Motor Drive 


CUT OUT BELTS AND SHAFTING 


Power is not wasted in friction or slippage. Upkeep is ‘Sy plat 
saved, walls and ceilings are free, rooms are lighter and NAS c\e We 
cleaner. \ N N 
: | Wh 
LOCATE MACHINES ANYWHERE . 
u a la a Ge ke NL) ed) \ Ik 
, Tay It ay Ne" 
st Mt 


My ¢ : agh 


Machines are easily moved or installed and can be put a% ‘5 Seg 
No belts or shafting to plan for. ; : iG Ta ey, 
Ds a) Sag Cs - 
a i 
i ult 
Ne ¥ ] ? . t 


in the best location. , 
IDLE MACHINES TAKE NO POWER sn 

When a few operators or machines are idle no line shafts NY ; ~ \ al 

are running, no power is being wasted on these machines. < 

LESS DANGER OF FIRE 


Insurance rates are lower on the motor-driven plant. 
sparks or fire to ignite inflammable material. 


No 


NO SHUT DOWNS 


With central station service your plant will seldom, if 
ever, be tied up for lack of power. 


WATER PROOF—DUST PROOF INSULATION 


When you point out the advan- 
tages of motor drive to pro- 
spective customers, why not 
call their special attention to 
the particular advantages 


offered by the Lincoln Motor. 


This standard Lincoln Motor has 
operated under water for over 
3 years without damage to 


New York City 
(Singer Bldg.) 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 


Lincoln Motors are operating under the worst of 
moisture and dust conditions. 


OVERLOAD CAPACITY 


installations where Lincoln 


There are many 
over their rated 


Motors are working at 100% 
capacity with no trouble whatever. 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 


Any workman who can operate a piece of ma- 
chinery can give the Lincoln Motor all the care 


it requires. 


‘Link Up with Lincoln”’ 


Ask for Motor Book 101-N 


amisets—e The Lincoln Electric Company 
: Cleveland. O. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Toronto, Canada 


Chicago 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Boston 


Agencies in other principal cities 
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60,000 eExectric motors 


TOTALING 


850,000 HORSE POWER— 


Represent the Recognition by the Textile 
Industry of the Advantages of Electric Power 


These are days of easy money in the Textile world, but 
keener competition and more difficult market conditions 
are predicted for the quite near future. 


Purchased Electric Power Service means a 
greater production of a superior product. 


Purchased Electric Power Service facilitates 
either efficient expansion or successful re- 
trenchment. 


These are the factors that will determine your place in the 
Textile world when market and competitive conditions 
are difficult. 


Without obligation on your part, our Sales Department 
will gladly furnish equipment specifications and estimates 


of cost. 
3 
Central Georgia Power Co. 
Macon, Ga. 
Service available in the following cities: 
Macon Thomaston Jonesboro 
Forsyth Griffin Jackson 


Barnesville Hampton Monticello 
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A 
) MOTORS 


FOR 


AVERY SERVICE REQUIREMENT 


In practically every industry where power 
is used Allis-Chalmers Motors are today in 
successful operation. 
















Information on 
Power Apparatus 





We have just issued new concise bulletin 
leaflets on motors for direct or alter- 
nating current. The motors are suitable 
for all power requirements and especially 
These motors have been applied to almost ; A ? ‘ 
every well known make of machine. of interest in Textile Mills. 

Our experience as a pioneer in the applica- 
tion of motors for individual drive and that 
gained during a quarter of a century devoted 
to the design, building and commercial ap- 
plication of motors of all kinds will be of in- 
estimable assistance in the selection of motors 
adapted to your particular service require- 
ments. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 








A Type of Western Electric Single, Two or 
Three Phase [Induction Motor, 4 to 5 H. P. 









The Heart of an 


ECONOMY 


renewable cartridge 


FUSE 


is the “Drop Out’? Renewal Link. It 
is the only thing you have to replace in 
order to renew a blown ECONOMY 
FUSE. The expense is trifling, com- 
pared to the utter extravagance of dis- 
carding an entire fuse after it has 
operated. 

Use Economy Fuses in your plant and 
by their use cut yearly fuse mairite- 
nance bills a full 80 per cent. 

Write for free Samples. Test them. Let 
the results speak for the ecenemy and 
safety of Economy Fuses. Be sure to 
ask for Cataleg 39. 


























Write our nearest house below for 
















literature on the class of motor service 


you are interested in. 











Economy Fuse & Mfg. Ce. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts., 
CHICAGO 





At Leading Jobbers. 





| Western Eecitic Company 








New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwauké@@ St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detront Houston Seattle 
Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 





Pittsburgh Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
iety for Electrical Development. “Do it Electrically” 


Member 
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Send Us Your Orders 
for Electrical Supplies— 


We 
2 


Test us out on quick delivery. Ask for anything you need in 
supplies and apparatus electrical and see with what despatch 
we fill your orders. 


Southern mills will find that our warerooms, stocked at all 
times with every needful, will prove their haven in times of 
distress. 


If you do not have a copy of our CARTER ELEC.CV. 


800 page illustrated catalog, 72 N.6RGAD ST 


then ask for one. It is free. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HAMMAM HT 
SONA 


xu 


NAA 


Over the entire mil] 


Where Quality and All electrical wiring ete. to 
Prompt Service Count— be done poh SM CLAYTON 


anta 
Your electrical equipment is of paramount importance y Ga. 
in the efficient and continuous operation of your mill. } > 
‘ing the ality to get a cheaper installation is f uff TI —_— ifi ° 
oper, Be eine the pel of chahers or walls to build A Al sek Y Put s in Your Spe cations 
g dow alt! and be assured that the wirine of your mill 
a cheaper building. Pu. \\ is done right and all lights and electrical 
You ean’t afford to experiment with your electri- m equipment installed correctly by experts 
Sate. toe ; It “ neste went WN who specialize in textile mill electrical 
eal equipments. t's best to consult experts—e ayy work—a concern who has wired and installed 
on us. .\ equipment in such mills as Fulton Bag & Cotton 
\ a _— Bibb Mfg. aes Texas Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
a ‘ ton tton Mills, and scores of other big textile plants. 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Company We will be glad to furnish estimates on any electrical work 
in the mill or mill village, large or small. May we serve you? 
Plumbing, Heating and Electrical Contractors, Electrical 
9 J. M. CLAYTON, &«:r*:'' Atlanta, Ga. 





ATLANTA, ROME and COLUMBUS, GA. 










nea 


oo 14. MCKINN.,, 


CONTRACTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The quality of your Electrical Installation should 





Both Carbon and Tungsten Types 









We guarantee you most for the money 





BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 





be considered as equal in importance to the efficiency 





and design of your machinery. 





We specialize in Textile Mill and Village Lighting. 
We are glad to furnish estimates on request. 





Maple St. DANVERS, MASS. 
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“Fle ctric Power 


75Q% of all electric power used in the textile mills of this country passes through G-E Motors 


ERE are some of the ways in which modern 
industry has been speeded up by putting 
electric power to work in the right place. 

Metal mines have boosted output to meet world- 
wide demands. Great central power plants in 
place of small local plants in coal mining areas 
now supply cheaper electric power per ton out- 
put for each mine. All tonnage records have 
been smashed in the steel industry. Greater 
automobile output has lowered prices and given 
better road transportation. More and better 
cloth has been produced at lower power costs. 





General Office, Schenectady N-Y. iG 


The engineering problems solved in putting 
electric power to work in these and other indus- 
tries were many and intricate. Production of 
electrical equipment suited to this work and in 
quantities required is an important part of this 
company’s service to American industries. 

Any problem involving the use of power can 
be simplified by the application of electricity. The 
General Electric Company is well equipped to 
lend valuable assistance in working out such 
problems and is glad to co-operate with manu- 
facturers and engineers in e possible way. 


Mill Power Dept. Boston. Mass. 





















ILLS that 
quality tn 


promptly. 


S.A. FELTON & SON CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Felco Curved Floor Sweep 
Fes Spinning Room Alleys. 





P. B, McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. 


Quality Brushes 


hes— 


brushes that are made from 
the -_? mate rials and by the 
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DUCK 


‘ xpert workmen— 
brushe that are meade to | 
stand the use and ee - 
long and severe serv ce- 
demanding Fe lton Mill 
Brus nes 
There a Fe Ito yn Brush | 
for every use in the mill at the lov ice 
consistent with the high arctan, ot PROMPT 
quality. 
We have a special department for brush | 
repair work, and your broken or worn oul DELIVERY 
brushes will be repaired carefully and 





SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
AA AAR 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, Secy. and Mgr. 


UU 
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home Bleach & Dye (orks, Inc. 


Established 1881. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 
Cotton Yarns—in Skein and Warp 





Daily Capacity 50,000 Lbs. 








PUT YOUR PROCESSING IN OUR HANDS if you want 
We have had 35 years of experience 
in Dyeing, Bleaching or Mercer:zing and a every modern 
—— operated by skilled employee 
Pure Bleaching for Piece Dye Work. 


Office and Works at PawtucketR.1. | 


to be sure of results. 





Pence Colors Dyed 


my gp of 


Special Finish. 
Cotton Yarns for Silk Goods in Black and Col 

Also—Facilities for Winding Cotton Yarns on "Tees Cop 
Shuttle, also on Beams and Cones and 


to Match Samples. 


Tubes for the 
Parallel Tubes. 
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Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 





Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous Ww 
Subscription petes. $1.00 for pve pears: y age ato @ year; seein the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 
a =e Pea ow ee Se eee cannot be responsible for changes. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for - , P 
after publication. The names of contributors need not necessarily be When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. Always give 
used, but must accompany all] manuscripts. the old address as well as the new one. 
Copyright, 1917. W. RB. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
Volume 81. Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. Number 10 





This Issue 5200 Copies. 
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ADVERTISING IS NOT A CONTENTS has collected some valuable 
WASTE. ee facts and figures on this sub- : 
ject. Listen to a few of them. 























Figures Given Out by the Asso-  EPITORIAL— ‘“The advertising of one of 
ee ciation of National Advertisers ‘ ye ee iif rar the leading paint manufactur- 
: Show Laat meses” ot daeie Car Utilization—Cotton Loading ................. 597 ere of the country averages 
tising Costs when Compared with IO I ok. td as cbc cn addkoh Oven entiadd 598 3% per cent of their total 
Gross Receipts. P sales. In other words, for 
0 The favorite plaint of the Jealousy ee ee ee ee 598 every dollar’s worth of paint 
e business man who has fallen they sell, they spend 34% cents 
® asleep by the wayside is that eS in advertising. This is about 
Ba advertising is a huge economic GENERAL— equivalent to the price of a 
? waste; that millions of dollars a ae me Oe 99 postage stamp and a cent’s 
a] are spent and wasted, in arti- EINE, |, . ons pons gcseRediedeenevesanes 5 worth of paper for every dol- 
‘ ficial attempts to stimulate Tig Fie Wek Worm... . 2... osvetissscstevcitel 600 _—ilar’s worth of goods sold. An- 
a selling, to the ultimate injury ; : ‘ YS other big paint and varnish 
: of both buyer and seller. At Second Southern Textile Exposition ............... 601 manufacturer spends from 314 
3 i ’ . ° ° - . » t 4 wD > eent. 
5 first glance, and to the man Some Qualification in Cotton Grading ............. 606 oe ee 
E who has not really studied the ‘‘Then take the big auto- 
subject, this argument may ap- The Mill Yard Transportation Problem ............ 607 mobile and tire manufacturers 
pear logical. The only trouble ~ . Ba gs with their full page and dou- 
with the logic is that it does Southerm Mill Situation ............cssevecstcvus 609 ibe Same seeded _ theo ra 
not square with the facts. New England Mill Situation .................006. 610 the percentage figures will be- 
Most people know more things , 3 gin to jump. Will they? 
that are not so about this sub- SE, Sasa CEs bo pescccuse seg cevensp el 611 4 te loys 
ject than any other under the C: : ‘* You will be surprised when 
sun, -otton Comment ‘Pere rrrrerLticrrrne Tae Se ee) hh 613 I give you the figures for two 
, ear ‘ of the most famous automobile 
“Let us see how much the The Yarn Market oBDECCHE OCC 00800000 Ee ¢ bme 6 0 aD 6s 613 builders in the country. One H 
big advertisers spend,’’ says Zee Aerie COMO ...... i. ecctucs des sckenes 614 is 2 per cent; the other is 3 
Alan C. Reiley, President of f E per cent. Also two of the H 
the Association of National Plain Facts About Drawing Frames .............. 615 leading tire manufacturers; : 
Advertisers, in discussing this ~ ‘ 7 y . is 2 pe . th 
Causes and Prevention of Uneven Yarn ............ 617 = per cent; the 
matter. ‘*The average man s and , : tion ’ 1 other 2 per cent. And all four 
hears talk every day about the The Revolt Against Efficiency ............-..0004- 619 rank among the biggest ad- 
millions and millions spent for ial . ; = vertisers in the country. 
advertising and he finally gets Advantages of Using Soft Water in Finishing ...... 621 vem 4 aes bs | 
the notion that ‘somehow or owe) . - : 1 ese ligures are authentic, 
other the buyer has got to Notes About Men You Know ee 626 and when you consider the 






630 enormous volume of the auto- 
mobile and tire business you 
will see that the small per- 
centages are ample to provide 


pay for it. Great Oaks from Little Acorns ................02- 
‘*T wonder if Mr. Average 
Man ever stops to realize that 



















those millions spent in adver- : TAGE— ; ici 
tising sell a ot of millions tae ee for the WeneuEm! pueweny- 
worth of goods—goods that ee : FORO ya vinisn 0 0 cde ops shelebaOenes thot 633 ‘* And let this final point be 
could never be sold so cheaply : : remembered. Even if this ad- 
in any other way. And it is Important Points for the Carder .............++.. 634 vertising represented a direct 
this immense saving in selling Pee CN TE 6 chins o sn tweetsanccesgbes 636 advance on what the buyer 
cost that helps to make lower- : would otherwise have to pay, 
priced goods. About That..Card Setting .......cscccccccescccecs 636 this would make little differ- 
** Millions spent for adver- — . eee r ae ence in the rice of goods. 
isla” ahinde aig, ag eee A Ruling on the Child Labor Law ................. 638 ak ik Anan Lar And why 
dreds of millions worth of not? 
goods sold by advertising’ a a . ‘*Beecause advertising is the 
makes the actual amount spent oe es “ most efficient method of mar- 
for advertising look small. Making a Picture of Figures .............cceceee8e 643 keting ever developed by bus- 
‘* What is the exact ratio of . cee n ; ss iness enterprise—therefore its 
advertising to sales anyhow? Caleulations for Knitted Fabrics ................. 645 effect is to ~waggenne poco gee 
This is something that every ee : : x to increase the sum total o 
ayes wine 9g Seago Ai Service and Satisfaction .............cssseeeeees 53 saute aedt. | Tite i6 0 simple 
‘‘T am glad to be able to Bie Pete Ge NMED boo <a Fa cho b's odd deinen cvece 654 fact about advertising that 
tell the public. The Asocia- sila : ¥ every buyer of advertised 
tion of National Advertisers Aupenw Che Thnitting MS ..kciscicccccccctseees 658 goods ought to know.”’ 
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| Good Lubrication 


| The initial cost of good lubrication is 
| negligible when compared with the ulti- 
mate cost of poor lubrication. 
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YOUR 


Machinery Deserves PLANT 


| This isa Photo of Our Drawing of the —~ .— 


DIXON’S ER es 
| ARCHITECTS BLUE PRINTS BEFORE PLANT /S ERECTED 


| aig ago RUDOLPH Jd. SHUTTING Co. ’*TeNN. 


| CUP GREASES 
| have a reputation for quality and service. 


A perfect mixture of selected flake 
| graphite and mineral grease is the reason. 


Af 


| Let us know your lubricating problems 
and we will teli you how to solve them. 
Write to Dept. 34-R. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


/ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


| rOo¥ Established 1827 Data] 
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SUCCESSFUL SOUTHERN 




















STANDARD FOR 
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LOOM HARNESS 
Quality 





| BOBBIN MAKERS 
JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, Ga. 





Uniformity in quality is an im- 
portant feature of our loom har- 
nesses. We not only use the best 
materials we can buy but make the 



































SSS WEE HSE WEN USSSSNSNeMe : harnesses with the utmost care and 
iil iil : rigidly inspect every harness in the 
ii REASONS FOR ORDERING ii various processes through which it 
= 5 = goes. The best materials, care in 
ii LESLIE S l manufacturing, combined with criti- 
iil = eal inspection are bound to produce 
= , = superior harnesses of always uniform 
Wh . > 

mm : i 

tit EH tit 

i il 

im They will weave anything from the FINEST to the HEAVIEST =| 

ti counts. , lll 

iil They will increase the QUALITY and QUANTITY of cloth, and il 

= CUT DOWN your REED and SHUTTLE expense. = 

Wh On receipt of specifications we will send SAMPLE REED Illi 

iil FREE of ALL CHARGES. iii 

il Loom Reed & Harness Co. il 

ii P. 0. Box 82 Dept. © Charlotte, N.C. jj 
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Car Utilization—Cotton Loading. 


Moving the cotton crop to the mills this year is going to 
prove a difficult problem for the railroads, already heavily 
taxed with war business. 

Realizing that it would be diffieult for the railroads 
to earry the peak load at all times and still be in readiness 
to meet every demand the railroad heads had a meeting 
in Washington at which they created an organization in- 
tended to produce a maximum of national transportation 
efficiency. In order to give effect to the platform which 
they adopted, a committee of twenty-seven was appointed, 
and from the committee of twenty-seven, an executive com- 
mittee of five, consisting of Mr. Harrison of the Southern 
as chairman, Mr. Holden of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey, Mr. Kruttschnitt of the Southern Pacific, Mr. 
Rea of the Pennsylvania, and Mr. Elliott of the New 
Haven. 

In addition to this executive committee of five, sub- 
ordinate committees reporting to this committee were cre- 
ated coexistant with the military departments of the gov- 
ernment and with individual headquarters in the follow- 
ing sections which they were to serve: The northeastern 
department, with headquarters at Boston, the southeastern 
department, with headquarters at Atlanta, the central de- 
partment, with headquarters at Chieago, the southern de- 
partment, with headquarters in Louisiana, the western de- 
partment, with headquarters at San Francisco, and the 
eastern department, with headquarters in New York, so that 
there would be a piece of machinery to deal with each. de- 
partmental commander of the government. In addition to 
that there were special subeommittees appointed to take up 
the following general subjects: 

A committee on car service composed of seven of the 
most experienced car men in the United States. A com- 
mittee on military equipment standards, composed of the 
most experienced expert mechanical men in the country; 
a committee on military transportation accounting, com- 
posed of the most experienced accounting men to be had; 
a committee on military passenger tariffs, composed of 
the most experienced passenger men. A committee on mil- 
itary freight tariffs, composed of the most experienced 
men familiar with the freight business, and more recently 
a committee on express, made up of the vice presidents of 
the various express companies. 

General agents were then appointed at all the military 


headquarters and permanently attached there, with no other 
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duties than to work with the military officers. Also gen- 
eral agents at mobilizing points. : 

In addition to all this and in order to keep the execu- 
tive committee in close touch with loeal conditions in all 
sections, there were placed under the Commission on Car 
Service, which is probably the most important of the 
committees some twenty-three sub-committees located all 
over the country. ‘This placed a piece of machinery in each 
state, and several in some states, that can co-operate closely 
with the shipping and traveling publie as well as with the 
military authorities. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the special railroad 
organization prepared to coordinate the 250,000 miles of 
transportation facilities at present in the United States. 
It should also be remembered that this coordination was 
brought about through the voluntary act of the owners 
of these 250,000 miles of railroad, through their boards of 
directors, for the publie good—to help win the war. 

The time has now arrived when the cotton factor, the 
cotton merchant, and the cotton manufacturer may render 
aid in this coordination of transportation facilities. 

The average trading unit in cotton is 100 bales. 

The average freight car will hold from 75 bales to 90 
bales, depending on the size of the ear and the mode of 
pressing adopted. There are, however, many more 36-foot 
or 75 bale ears than there are of the larger ears, and this 
results in from 75 to 80 bales of a 100-bale lot being 
placed in one ear and the small remainder of the shipment 
going forward in a car of mixed freight. This splits the 
shipment and while the solid ear goes through promptly, 
the mixed car is frequently delayed at junction points, 
which in turn causes additional complications at the mill. 
The result of these difficulties, which frequently defers 
the settlement for the entire lot of cotton for several days, 
is the frequent demand on the part of the shipper that 
the 100 bales be equally divided between two ears, or 50 
bales to the ear, and then sent through as two car loads. 
This method produces a great amount of waste space, 
whieh, under the present congested condition of the trans- 
portation facilities is entirely out of the question. 

It has been suggested that the buyers and dealers in 
eotton change their present methods and trade in unit lots 
of 75 bales. This means the disturbing of the trading 
habits of years, but something must be done to aid the 
railroad managers in so coordinating their facilities that 
the peak load of the cotton movement may be handled in 
the best manner for all concerned. 
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The General Managers Association of the Southeast 
now has this matter under advisement. The cotton manu- 
facturers are the largest cotton buyers of this country, 
and should be deeply interested. Any suggestion which 
may aid in solving this difficulty will be weleome and may 
be sent direct to Moultrie Hitt, secretary of the General 
Managers Association at Atlanta, or may be addressed to 
COTTON. 


A Lesson in Thrift. 


These are dimes when everyone thinks in terms of 
war. 

Three years of conflict such as the world has never 
before seen, and in which the United States is now actively 
engaged, brings to all a realizing sense of the immensity 
of the problem confronting us. 

A few will be permitted to go to the front and actively 
participate in the fight. The great majority must stay be- 
hind, but still must do their part. 

In this war men, metal, machinery and money all oc- 
ecupy important positions, but all are necessary. The 32,- 
726 rounds of ammunition used by the 310 cannon of the 
federal army during the three-day battle at Gettysburg, 
could today be used by the same number of guns in about 
seven minutes; and everything used in the prosecution of 
war, with the exception of food and elothing, has been 
increased in about that same ratio. 

Because of this vast multiplication of supplies, the 
cost of carrying on a war has likewise multiplied to a 
very much greater extent, and it is in the financing of 
the war that the power of numbers must be felt. This war 
must be fought on the savings of the future, not with the 
savings of the past. 

We have just absorbed the “Liberty Loan” and are 
feeling somewhat elated because it was over-subsecribed, but 
—<on’t lose sight of the fact that this government will 
need the savings of the wage earner next year even more 
than it did this year, and perhaps still more the year after, 

When we consider the wonderful automatic saving 
machinery that has recently been established throughout the 
country in connection with this “Liberty Loan,” it seems 
a great pity to “serap” this machinery just when it is well 
oiled and working smoothly, and another writer in this 
number offers some suggestions along this line which 
should be seriously considered. 

We are reputed to be a nation of somewhat reckless 
spenders. We make money easily and we spend it in the 
same way. However, it is now necessary to cultivate 
thrift, to practice saving until it becomes a habit, that we 
may be in a position, when ealled upon, to finance the 
future war loans the United States is sure to need. 

This lesson in thrift also deserves the careful attention 
of our national law-making bodies as many of the mem- 
bers therein forget that the government needs not only 
the savings of the wage earner, but also the savings of 
capital. They seem to be under the mistaken impression 
that that the government can buy a manufactured product 
below the market, and then tax away all the profits, if 
there are any profits, after which capital, as represented 
by the manufacturer, is supposed to subseribe to issues 
of war bonds, 
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Such reasoning is fallacious and “excess profit’ 


schedules such as that outlined in the recent report of the 
senate finance committee to be applied to the cotton manu- 
facturing industry, can only result in disaster to our busi- 
ness structure. 





Jealousy. 


Jealousy is the bane of all human existence. It has 
caused more trouble in the world than any other one known 
agency; it has ever been a plague upon domestic happi- 
ness; a barrier, to. social tranquility, wherever it existed, 
and has proven time over again an influence for the dis- 
ruption of business relationships. 

We can not assign its direct cause. It is an attribute 
of mind variously conjectured upon. We are often 
tempted to ascribe it to a presence of the Evil Spirit him- 
self in the minds and hearts of people; while yet not a 
few contend that it is a species of insanity. This latter 
contention would seem to possess the quality of reason, 
as where cause for evil has been discovered, efforts to ef- 
fect a cure have not been so wholly in vain as have been 
tactics employed for the correction of jealousies. 

Being a psychic condition, and not physical, born of a 
temperament to distrust, it would seem if not a species of 
insanity that it should be corrected through the exercise 
of will power. The theory of insanity being repugnant 
to our thoughts, rather than accepting it, since some cause 
must be assigned, let us admit that jealousy is merely men- 
tal perversity, practiced as a means by which it is hoped to 
secure some ulterior end, in disparagement of the one 
against whom jealousy is directed. Now, could not that 
condition be corrected by merely reasoning with our- 
selves? Is it honorable? Is it noble? Is it not even 
ignoble—contemptible? What does it avail us to be jealous? 
The purpose we argue here for which jealousy is prac- 
ticed, is never realized. It is a delusion and a snare. It 
does not correct any grievance, either real or fancied, but 
to the contrary only intensifies it. No one has superior 
rights to another in the enjoyment of what each has, and 
any one who would eringe before the jealous maneuverings 
of another, and yield any personal right, is a weakling. 
The vaporings of the jealous, therefore, become “as sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal.” They are invariably met 
with righteous rebuffs and prove boomerangs for self- 
destruction of happiness. 

Let us guard against any tendency of mind toward 
jealousy.—The Fulton. 





If you wish to acquire a reputation as a profound 
thinker, be prophetically alarmed about the future of our 
fair country. Express concern at the increase of crime, 
at the interminable grafting of politicians, at the menace 
of socialism, at the perils of capitalism, at the consequences 
of disarmament or at the sanguinary results of prepared- 
ness. It matters not what alarms you, as long as you are 
alarmed. Your prediction that dire calamity will strike the 
country in the indefinite future, will stamp you as a man 
of extraordinary intellectuality. Your position is safe, my 
son, If calamity comes, you will be a proven prophet; if 
it does not come, you will never be refuted, for the indefinite 
future never refutes.—Parks Piping Parables. 
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Automatic Saving. 


BY HERBERT N. FELL.* 





The authorities at Washington have furnished the nation 
with a conerete example of the forehandedness of thrift. 
To show his patriotism, the wage-earner buys a fifty dol- 
lar Liberty Bond, and in order to pay for it, allows his 
employer to deduct from his wages five dollars a month 
for ten months. He does not see the five dollars, does 
not handle it, but he gets the bond at the end of the ten 
months. 

This is automatie saving, and the time is coming when 
it will be practically the only kind of saving for the wage- 
earner. With the competition of the omnipresent sales- 
man and the alluring temptations held out on all sides to 
spend for pleasures ‘and luxuries, not to speak of necessi- 
ties, the ordinary man finds it next to impossible to save 
except automatically, that is to say, by agreeing to allow 
so much of his wages to be held back and accumulated in 
a permanent fund. 

The need of individual saving was given no thought in 
England or Canada during the first year of the war. Now 
both countries are extensively advertising that the only 
way to win the war is through the thrift of the individual 
worker. 

The average man somehow feels it incumbent on him 
to spend his weekly wage by the time his next pay-day 
has rolled round. The microbes of etravagance has got 
into his blood, and he feels uneasy if he has anything left. 
He doesn’t feel the necessity of going to work until he 
needs the money. 

This slipshod economy is likewise characteristic of 
Americans who are independent of wage earning. They 
live on their capital. If they make $50,000 a year, they 
live up to it. This may not be literally and universally 
true, but it is at least figuratively true, and it illustrates 
one of our common failings. 

Workers in this country, for the most part, draw their 
wages weekly or monthly. It comes easier to spend these 
earnings than to deposit them. To save requires a strong 
will, and prosperity has a tendency to detract from this 
particular form of will-power. There is not one man in 
a hundred, perhaps not one in five hundred, who responds 
to the advice to save. They must be educated to it—must 
be shown its mathematics, its possibilities. The majority 
of young people fail to visualize or to forecast those vicissi- 
tudes which sooner or later will overtake them in life, when 
the calls on their income will prove beyond its capacity. 

Let us suppose that the young man of twenty-one starts 
out with an annual income of'$1,000. If'he puts by five 
per cent of this, or fifty dollars a year—and surely he can 
spare that much—this small sum, with compound interest 
at five per cent, will net him at forty-one $1,735.50. If he 
ean put by $100.00 a year, he will have doubled this sum, say 
$3,471. If his salary or income has increased beyond the 
$1,000 mark, he may be able to put aside more. If, for 
instance, he is getting $1,500, and puts aside five per cent 
of this, or $75 each year, he will have at the end of twenty 
years $2,503.25. And if he should continue this habit for 
forty years, or the span of his working life, he would have 
saved $9,513. 


*President, Fell & Co., Ltd., New York. 
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If a young man ean save five per cent of his wages for 
twenty-five weeks, he can save it for fifty weeks, or fifty- 
two weeks; and if he can save it for fifty-two weeks this 
year, he can save it for fifty-two weeks next year. 

I know of factories that have orders to keep them go- 
ing seven days in the week, if the management felt so in- 
clined ; but they find it impossible to get their men to work 
more than five days. Owing to the present’ high wages, 
they are making enough to keep them, and they are inter- 
ested only in spending. They have not been taught the 
importance of saving. Get them interested in saving rather 
than in spending, and they would work eight days a week, 
if the ealander permitted. 

Money-saving is a great conservator of health. It 
means that the one who saves his wages will become a 
saving individual in other respects. He will save his em- 
ployer’s time and his own time; he will save his energies, 
his efficiency; and he will work more steadily. He will 
lose less time because of ill-health. He ean defy the demon 
of worry, and worry means disease. 

Some employers have gone so far as to say to their em- 
ployees, with their consent: “We will not pay you wages. 
We will deposit the money in bank. When you need the 
money, you can draw against it.” 

At 50, the man who saves will not regard himself as 
old. He will not be old. Whether he has saved a thous- 
and dollars, or two thousand dollars, or five thousand dol- 
lars, he knows he is providing a competency for old age, 
and he looks hopefully to the future. Despite Dr. Osler’s 
alleged theory, he ean work until 65, increasing rather than 
decreasing in efficiency during the intervening years. 
Whereas, the man who has saved nothing at 50 is a self- 
confessed failure, and is looked upon by his friends as a 
failure. His efficiency is constantly deteriorating. 

And whether the wage-earner puts his money in bonds, 
or whether it goes into other securities, whether it goes into 
savings banks or life insurance, it is going to find its way 
to the government, if the government needs it at any time; 
and both government and citizen are better off. 

The average man does not make money easily, but he 
ean easily save a portion of what he does make, and by 
doing so acquire a habit which will pay dividends. It 
will save him many a nervous hour, and tend to worriless old 


age. 





Book Reviews. 





THe ANILINE CoLor, DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CONDI- 
Trions From Aveust 1st, 1914, ro Apri 1st, 1917, is the 
title of a new book compiled by I. F. Storie of the National 
Aniline and Chemical Company. 224 pages, bound in cloth. 

This book was compiled at the urgent request of many 
friends of Mr. Stone among the chemical and other scien- 
tifie societies as well as among manufacturers and others 
interested in the development of the coal tar products and 
the chemical industry in the United States. The book con- 
tains much of interest and value, and will be of especial 
service to those societies, universities, libraries, ete., who 
wish a book of reference on these subjects. It forms a very 
useful souvenir of the conditions that arose as the result of 
the European War, and manufacturers will find this vol- 
ume well worthy of a place on their library shelves. 
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The Pink Boll Worm. 


Like the famous horse of Troy, it is now intimated that 
the pink boll worm may not be the destructive pest that the 
reports have made it. At least, the suggestion comes from 
Mexico that its ravages in the Laguna district are nothing 
like what might have been expected. An explanation of 
this may be forthcoming later from the experts, however, 
and it is gratifying to know that the United States authori- 
ties are prosecuting persistently the campaign to keep the 
insidious “Greek” out of this country. The only basis for 
the “suggestion” that the pest is not maintaining its record 
for destructiveness, in connec‘ion with the Mexican crop of 
cotton, is that the yield promises to be the largest on record, 
probably 125,000 bales, in the district where the pink worm 
has established itself. However, it would not be well to 
place reliance upon this as evidence that the pest is less 
dangerous than it was. 

Meanwhile, a drastie step is still up for consideration by 
the United States government, i. e., the establishment of a 
prohibitive to cotton-growing zone to border the Rio Grande 
and extend to the interior of Texas about 100 miles. This 
move will not be made except as a last resort to save the 
situation, according to reports from a conference at Wash- 
ington of seven men representing farmers and business in- 
terests of the lower Rio Grande region in Texas with repre- 
sentatives of the United States department of agriculture. 
The assurances to this effeet were given by the specialists 
of the department mentioned. On the other hand, it is 
pleasing to note that the Texas representatives said that the 
farmers would be willing to make the sacrifice of a crop 
worth several millions of dollars if it be the only way to 
keep the pink boll worm away. In the event such action 
is taken, the department is pledged to assist the farmers in 
developing substitute cropg for cotton in the contemplated 
zone. 

Following the conference, officials of the department of 
agriculture and of the state of Texas met for discussion of 
the details of methods by which the pink boll worm is to be 
kept out of the country. One possible source of relief from 
the proposed zone in the United States would be a prohibi- 
tive area on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande. It was 
recommended, at the conference in question, that the authori- 
ties get into touch with officials of Mexico and see if a pro- 
hibitive area on the other side of the river could not be es- 
tablished, as little cotton would be affected there, so the loss 
entailed would be greatly minimized. The hitch here would 
be to secure the cooperation of the government in Mexico. 

While growers in the proposed area in Texas would lose 
a profitable crop, a sacrifice which means safeguarding the 
entire co‘ton-growing belt of the United States from a pest 
like the pink boll worm should not leave these farmers long 
in doubt as to the course to take. Happily they have pur- 
sued that course and it is to be hoped that they may be 
spared the loss of their cotton crops. On the other hand, 
diversification of crops is a thing which the South has been 
preaching for a long time, not without good reason. It is 
asserted that, if these particular farmers are forced to dis- 
continue the cultivation of the great staple, the loss entailed 
could be compensated to a large extent by devoting the land 
to other crops. The offer of the department of agriculture 
of assistance, moreover, makes the conditions even more 
tolerable, as these farmers might find it necessary later, 


under other conditions, to diversify. 
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Notwithstanding the denial of some cottonseed oil manu- 
facturers of Mexico that the worm exists in Mexico, scien- 
tifie experts of the department of agriculture and of the 
Texas state department of agriculture cling to their state- 
ments, based upon research, that the pest is there. Not only 
so, but they say it may reach this country in full force at 
any time, if immediate preventive action is not taken. One 
of the experts who has studied and investigated the matter 
is Professor Eduardo Gonzales Tajada of Monterey, who 
spent eighteen months in research in the Laguna district 
around Torreon and San Pedro, state of Coahuila. His re- 
port to the Texas state department of agriculture on the 
extent of the depredations of the pest, is worthy of careful 
serutiny by anyone tempted to make light of the dangers of 
the worm. 

It is not definitely known when the pest was introduced 
to Mexico, he says, but it is believed to have reached the 
country perhaps several years ago from Egypt. It is 
thought to have made its way, by degrees, or through the 
shipment of cotton seed for planting purposes, into the 
Laguna district. The first appearance in that district seems 
to have been in 1915, when some damage was done to the 
eotton crop there. It had multiplied in 1916 so greatly that 
it covered practically the entire district and caused a loss 
of 50 to 75 per cent in staple and approximately the same 
ratio in seed. Another expert says that, should the pest 
once make its appearance in this country, it would be almost 
impossible to stamp it out. An ounce of prevention will be 
worth several pounds of cure, it would seem. 

According to this latter authority, the eggs of the moth 
of the worm are deposited on various parts of the cotton 
plant and they hatch in about ten days. The minute larvae 
feed on the leaves for a short time, but very soon penetrate 
the interior of the boll. The insect spends about 20 days in 
this state, reaching a size of about one-half inch long. It 
goes then to the pupa state, lasting about fourteen days, 
then changing to a moth. When ready to transform to the 
pupa state, it occupies the hull of the seed, of which it has 
devoured the kernel. The moth is of a grayish brown with 
dark blotches and is about three-quarters of an inch long. 
Its life is about ten days. It begins depositing eggs in 
three or four days after emerging from the chrysalis. 





lt is a well known fact that some latitude for the set- 
tling of the roof under the weight of snow and ice and for 
the expansion of pipe lines supported by brick piers, or 
other methods far below the roof level, must be allowed 
for in fitting flashings. If these are too closely drawn 
or capped, trouble will soon follow. The Holt roof vent 
and leader connections, which are manufactured and sold 
by The Barrett Company, New York, are made entirely of 
copper and east iron and therefore it insures service as 
lasting as any part of the roof, and besides provides a 
flexible connection, made possible by an expansion joint 
fitting, which is entirely lacking in the usual form of roof 
or leader connection. The Holt connection is designed for 
use with any kind of a flat or nearly flat roof construe- 
tion, of gravel, metal, inlaid slate, tile or felt, and for any 
place where vent ,pipes, leader lines, steam stacks, flag 
poles, or any other fixtures passing through the roof re- 
quire flashings. A detailed description of the Holt con- 
nections may be secured on application to The Barrett 


Company. 
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The Second Southern Textile Exposition 


The dates set for the Second Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion at Greenville, S. C., are November 12th to 17th inelu- 
sive. The new building is well under way, the heavy con- 
crete foundations and the concrete heating and ventilating 
ducts having all been placed. The work on the reinforced 
conerete columns is progressing, and the material for the 
entire building is arriving daily. While the dates set are 


somewhat tentative owing to the heavy load on transpor- 


tation facilities and the unprecedented labor conditions 


a POSITION BUILDINGOE ——— 





Front ELEVATION. 


caused by the war, still these are the best estimates of those 
in charge of the work, and it is very doubtful if any un- 
foreseen occurrence which may arise will delay the open- 
ing of the exposition more than two weeks at the most. 
Applications are being rapidly received for space res- 
ervations, and at the time Corron’s representative was in 
Greenville, nearly 70 such applications had been booked, 
some of them for very large quotas of space. At the time 
of the 1915 exposition there were a number of disappointed 











tion is given to the immense advantage to be had by this 
Second Southern Textile Exposition through the medium 
of its new and adequate building, with its greatly improved 
exhibition facilities, including a more ample space, it will 
at once become apparent that this second textile exposition 
is to become an even greater success than was the initial 
show of the Southern Textile Association in November, 
1915. 

Appreciating the many benefits to the city of Green- 
ville arising from the Southern Textile Exposition being 





Cross SECTION. ‘ 

held at that point from time to time, the citizens of the 
city of Greenville are subscribing to a fund amounting to 
$10,000, which is to be devoted to the purchase of a large 
pipe organ to be installed in the auditorium of the textile 
building and presented to the corporation. It is under- 
stood that the subscriptions for this purchase are practically 
completed and arrangements are being made to carry out 
the intentions of the originators of this idea. 

We take pleasure in presenting herewith, reproductions 
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manufacturers owing to the fact that they neglected to re- 
serve space early enough to get into the show, or, as was 
the case in some instances, they were led to believe by per- 
sons unacquainted with the conditions existing at that time, 
that the exhibition could not become the success that was 


predicted, 


As a matter of fact, the 1915 exposition was a pre- 


ordained success from the start. Now, when it is remem- 
bered that the past year has been the most prosperous yea 
within the history of the textile trade, and when ps 





of the plan and elevation of the exposition building, as well 
us a brief description of its construction and some of the 
tentative rules governing the exposition as outlined for a 
prospectus to be issued by the officers of the exposition at 
about the same time that this number of Corton goes into 
the mails. 

Applicants for space should make at least six selections, 
numbered in the order of their preference. They should 


state the classes of goods to be shown, or the kinds of ex- 


hibits, and state the.space to be occupied by each, and the 
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various connections required for light, power, water, waste 
and gas. 

Each exhibitor will be required to show all of the articles 
described in his application, failing which the management 
may, at any time after the opening hour, allot any vacant 
space to such other applicant as may be deemed proper. 

Special] attention is called to the location of the several 
departments. 

Department A is for the exhibit of all kinds of moving 
and exhibits which cannot be handled by the 
elevator. Floor load, This department embraces 
the entire first floor, sections Nos. 1 to 175 inclusive. 
machinery, comparatively 


machinery 
unlimited. 


Department B is for still 
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noiseless machinery (which cannot be assigned to the first 
floor), all kinds of supplies and building materials. Floor 
load, 150 pounds per sq. ft. This department includes the 
entire second floor, sections Nos. 200 to 383 inclusive. 

Department C is for textile fabries and supplies, which 
require wall space for their display. Floor load 150 pounds 
per sq. ft. This department oceupies the entire balcony, 
sections Nos. 500 to 583 inelusive. 

Department D is for any kind of exhibit whatever, but 
will be specially reserved for exhibits calling for the use of 
smoke flues or moving picture machine connections. Its 
seating capacity when thus arranged is 300. When thus 
used the movement of the visitors will be switched by and 
not through this space. This department is located on the 
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i LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 

c ‘ 

Fy mezzanine floor and contains sections Nos. 400 to 423 in- 
é elusive, 

% Arrows show the continuous movement of visitors in one 
§ direction. Neat rails dividing off any number of sections 
4 into a single space will be furnished free. Irregular shaped 
: sections have slightly more than rated spaces, but all are 
charged for on the basis of 50 sq. ft. 


Floors are entirely of maple except sections Nos. 1 to 9 
and 167 to 175, which are cement. 
Rails are provided where desired, these being either dou- 


ee. 


ble or single of stained wood. The exhibitor will be allowed 
to tack cloth to these enclosing his space. Cloth should be 
in 36 inch widths. 

Floor spaces are all rated at 50 sq. ft. per section. All 
contain this much less 10-inch square columns (where col- 
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umns oceur). Sections of irregular shape or less than 5 ft. 
in any dimension contain from 2 to 5 sq. ft. additional, for 
which no charge will be made. Any number of sections 
may be thrown together. Exhibitors taking all space front- 
ing on both sides of a cross aisle will be permitted to close 
the aisle and use it free of charge if desired. Main aisles 
are 14 ft. wide with division rail, and cross aisles are usual- 
ly 8 ft. wide. See plan. 

Elevator. The electrie elevator has a capacity of 5,000 
pounds. The ear is 81% ft. by 17 ft. with a height to beam 
of 12 ft. 
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Mechanical connections consist of water, waste, gas, elec- 
trie light and power lines. Extension of all lines from spe- 
cial connection box or ceiling mains will be at the expense 
of the exhibitor. Exhibitors wishing waste water connee- 


tions should secure space as near wall piers (which all have ° 


connection boxes) as is possible. Any space can make all 
connections except for waste water. 

Light and heat. General illumination will be provided 
for the building. Special drops may be connected by ex- 
hibitors. The building will be comfortably heated and well 


ventilated. 
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Isometric DRAWING OF INTERIOR, SHOWING TypIcaAL Divis ION OF SPACE AND MECHANICAL CONNECTION, NOTE 


THE “CONNECTION Box” Wuicu Occurs AT THE END OF PIER. 
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One quarter the amount charged for space is to be paid 
upon receipt of notice that the application for space has 
been accepted. The balance of payment for space is to be 
paid on or before Nov. 1, 1917. 

During the show and for two weeks prior thereto, a 
representative of the management will be at the Bureau of 
Information, located in an office near the main entrance, 
where information on any matter may be obtained. 


It is expected that all exhibitors will arrange their ex- 
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other person. Each exhibitor must designate prior to open- 
ing the name of the person who will be in charge of the 
The any 
order, or contract any business on account of an exhibitor 


exhibit. management may not accept or issue 


except upon the written or personal request or application 
of such representative. 
The management reserves the right to decline or prohibit 


any exhibit, exhibitors or proposed exhibits not approved by 
the management, and to permit only such matter and con- 





A Few or THE STEEL SASH AT THE LEFT; Most oF 


hibits between Oct. 29th and Nov. 10th and have their ex- 
hibits ready for the public by Monday morning, Nov. 12th. 
No carpentry or other work that will make a noisy labor 
of any sort will be allowed after that hour. 

Attention is ealled to the decorations and signs of the 





BUILDING THE CONCRETE PIERS. 


interior of the building. No decorators or sign painters 





other than the official decorators and sign painters will be 
allowed to do work in the building. 
c It is understood that the lessees will not sublet any part 
of their space or allow to be exhibited therein any other 
articles than those manufactured or sold by the party to 
whom the space is allotted. 

During the progress of the exhibition, business between 
the exhibitor and management shall be conducted through 
one properly authorized representative, and through no 








secretary, at Greenville, S. C. 


THE TIMBER AT THE RiGHT Is ALREADY FRAMED. 


This 


reservation covers persons, things, conduct, printed matter, 


duct as shall be approved of by the management, 


souvenirs, and emblems, and all things which affect the 
character of the exhibition. 

The exhibition will open Monday Nov. 12, 1917, at 3 
p. m., and will be open each and every day thereafter from 
10 a. m. until 10 p. m. until and including Saturday, Nov. 
17, 1917. No 
return checks. 


General admission to the hall will be 25c. 








PILES OF MATERIAL FOR THE EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


A copy of the prospectus in full, with application 


blanks for space may be secured by addressing the South- 
ern Textile Exposition, Inc., or Thomas R. Riley, assistant 


Following are the officers and directors of the exposi- 


tion: 
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Officers—President B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C.; vice 
president, Ellison A. Smythe, Greenville, S. C.; treasurer, 
Edwin Howard, Greenville, S. C.; seeretary, G. G. Slaugh- 
ter, Greenville, S. C. 

Directors—W. P. Anderson, A. B. Carter, F. Gordon 
Cobb, B. E. Geer, Jno. A. MePherson, J. E. Sirrine and 
T. B. Wallace, all of Greenville, S. C.; Z. F. Wright, New- 
berry, S. C., and J. M. Davis, Newberry, S. C. 





Some Qualification in Cotton Grading.* 


BY F. GORDON COBB.t 





By way of explanation, let me say in the beginning that 
this paper is not intended as a technical paper at all but 
rather a practical paper which I hope will give the tech- 
nical expert food for thought. 

I do not claim to be a cotton grader from a commercial 
standpoint but the varied experience I have had for eight- 
een years trying to produce yarn and eloth from the many 
grades of cotton I believe has given me some idea as to 
what kind of cotton will spin best in a cotton mill. 

I believe that any man who is expecting to go into the 
business of buying cotton should endeavor to learn some- 
thing about the spinning of cotton. 

The cotton buying business is far from that final stage 
of improvement in regard to buying cotton for spinning 
purposes and we need have no fear of having to go into 
minute details to find ways for improvement. 

I do not believe that men engaged in any other busi- 
ness are working so far from each other’s interest as the 
cotton buyer and the cotton consumer. For illustration: 
The physician or doctor is very closely allied with the 
drug business because he knows the practical side of the 
composition of the drugs and therefore knows what the 
different grades of drugs will do. 

The shoe manufacturer is also very closely allied with 
the leather manufacturer. The shoe man knows the exact 
grade of leather he must have to put into shoes for the 
laborer’s feet. Also, the proper grade to produce the fin- 
est vici for the lady. 

Now, honestly, ean any one of you cotton men here be- 
fore me say that you know what grade or kind of cotton 
will produce a piece of print cloth with the greatest net 
return to the mill? 

You will probably reason to yourself that good middling 
eotton would certainly be better for any mill than middling, 
then the first question I would ask you when you say that, 
is: “What Kind of Good Middling Cotton?,” which, no 
doubt, would sound like a foolish question to you. How- 
ever, that is the main point I am going to try to bring out, 
viz.: that there are several kinds of good middling cotton 
from a spinners standpoint. 

To illustrate again: Suppose you place before me 200 
samples, 100 of them good middling and 100 middling, 
have them pretty well mixed up and ask me to select the 
100 bales that I had rather have to spin in the mill. In 
some eases I would probably pick out as many middling 
bales as good middling. Do not understand me to say that 
would always be the case; but I do say it would often be 


*Extracts from a paper presented at the Technical Textile Con- 
ference at the Bureau of Standards. 
+Superintendent F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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so. I have tried this test on boss earders so many times that 
I know it is a fact that often times a mill man had rather 
have certain kinds of bales of middling cotton than other 
certain kinds of good middling cotton. 

If I say it another way probably it will be more clear 
to you: Very often the samples of middling cotton will 
have the very same character of staple, also that oily, 
mature feeling which mill men so much desire in cotton, and 
most important of all the same length and strength of staple 
as the good middling. Therefore, there is no reason in the 
world why it should not spin just as well as the good mid- 
dling. 

Do not confuse what I say with the lower grades of 
cotton, because this reasoning would not apply. 

Of course, in making some classes of goods the cot- 
ton buyer is instructed as to the grades of cotton he must 
purchase on account of the appearance of the finished 
cloth, but there again he is buying entirely by the com- 
mercial grades, having no thought whatever as to its spin- 
ning qualities. 

The vast majority of the spindles where cotton is grown 
are making yarns for the plain grades of cloth, such as 
prints, drills, sheetings and pereales, therefore we may con- 
fine our reasoning to grades of cotton best suited for this 
class of goods. 

Now, to go back to my statement that the cotton buyer 
and the cotton consumer are not working towards each 
others interests, let me cite one fact with which most all 
mill men are more or less familiar, and if you will go to 
some of the mills when the cotton season opens you will 
see I am right. 

Many mills own large ginneries and buy practically all 
the cotton they gin. At the first of the season especially, 
when the top cotton or first opening is coming to the gin, 
they buy hundreds of bales that will go fully two grades 
above what the local mill men know is necessary for maxi- 
mum production in that mill. It is very easy to demon- 
strate that fact by going over the production records of 
the mills and noting whether there is any material differ- 
ence in production when they are using good middling and 
above or later in the season when they are down 
to a middling average. Understand, now, this is cotton 
which all comes from one section and has the same length 
and strength of staple. There are many of these mills 
(which have gins) that are making the plain styles of eloth 
such as prints, drills, sheetings and percales and those mills 
are consuming thousands of bales of cotton every year 
that could be put into the finest lawns. Then why would 
it not pay these mills to have an expert cotton man who 
could assort these faney grades and sell them to mills 
which must have the high grades of cotton to make the fine 
numbers they are spinning, and then re-purchase cotton 
of the proper grade to produce the prints, sheetings, or 
drills such as they are making, and let the difference in 
price swell the dividends of the mill? 

Any boss carder knows that many bales of cotton which 
have enough fine leaf or stain to throw them off a grade 
will spin practically as well in a mill on medium counts as 
bales that will go a full grade higher, because the fine leaf 
or stain they carry has not hurt the strength or length of 
the staple. 

Of course there will be some difference in the waste, 
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but it is nothing compared to the difference in price. I 
ean show you results of tests I have conducted that will 
confirm this statement. 

Now when you go below low middling and strike the 
grades which carry so, much heavy foreign matter, imma- 
ture fibre and short staple, you seriously hurt the produe- 
tion of a mill that tries to spin them. 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama there are practically twelve million spindles and 
those spindles are producing about an average of one and 
one-fourth pounds of yarn per spindle per week, Now, 
I Know that stating information containing many figures 
is monotonous; therefore, I state briefly, that from infor- 
mation I have compiled I feel confident I am speaking 
conservatively when I say that these twelve million spindles 
are using enough cotton of higher grades than necessary 
for their maximum production, which, if sold at its market 
value and the proper grades purchased, the differences in 
price would build a nice size cotton mill every year. In 
other words, American mills are using grades of cotton that 
are worth many thousands of dollars more than the Euro- 
pean mills are using to produce the same styles of goods, 
which bring just as much as our cloth does, when placed 
on the counter for sak. 

Another rather strange fact is that when cotton ad- 
vances or declines one-half cent per pound the mill cotton 
buyer will talk about it as unconcerned as he talks about 
the weather—but just let the cost of production in the 
mill go up one-half cent per pound and the superintendent 
does not get a chance to talk about it—he gets fired. 

To sum up the main points I have tried to bring out to 
you, speaking entirely from the spinners side of the ques- 
tion—but before I do that, let me caution you not to mis- 
understand me to say that mills are using good middling 
when they could just as well use middling, No! No! sev- 
eral time no; that is not my contention at all, because I 
am well aware of the fact that any mill should use a grade 
of cotton that will give the maximum production from its 
machinery, consistent with the best possible grades it can 
afford to buy to make the class of goods its looms are on. 
However, there are thousands of good middling bales being 
used as middling bales, especially where the mill owns the 
gin or is buying from gins located closely to them. 

Also, we have shown that many middling bales will 
spin as well as some good middling bales and that the mid- 
dling grade is suitable to make the goods that particular 
mill is making, therefore, my prediction is that some cotton 
man is going to get these facts into concrete form and es- 
tablish a system whereby his customers will profit by his 
knowledge of buying cotton to spin instead of buying by 
the commercial grades. And when he does, he will have 
placed the American mills a long step forward and, inci- 
dentally, he will be able to write his personal check in 


seven figures. 





The advantages resulting from the use of automatic 
starters for induction motors comprise, absolute protection 
to both operator and expensive machinery, proper starting 
at the most_rapid permissible rate, economy in operation 
and maintenance, convenience of remote control, and auto- 
matie operation. 
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The Mill Yard Transportation Problem. 


BY A. M. OLIVER. 


The expense of transportation, where there is an infinite 
variety of weights and sizes to be moved through a moderate 
distance, often involves high labor cost and the use of 
many vehicles. 

The human element, particularly the drivers and care- 
takers, may be the most important factor in the operation 
of the trucking or delivery service. In general, abuse 
should be avoided in the operation of any vehicle. The 
horse should not be driven too fast or too far, nor should 
the motor truck be overloaded, overspeeded, or run without 
proper inspection. Even if a company’s executives order 
that abuse will not be countenanced, obedience of the order 
depends chiefly upon the operatives because it is very diffi- 
cult to learn of abuse until after permanent injury has been 
done. 

In some service it is understood tacitly among ‘the drivers 
that a certain number of trips or deliveries constitute a day’s 
work. If this quantity of work can be done conveniently 
by a horse wagon, a motor truck is almost precluded. But 
in general the substitution of motors for horses may be 
expected to speed up the movements of the driver, on 
account of the higher speed of the automobile. This accel- 
eration tends to decrease the standing time for loading and 
unloading. Such a tendency has been noticed, especially 
in observations taken upon horse and motor trucks used in 
mill yards. 

The amount of work which any truck can do in a 
working day depends, first, upon the number of miles it is 
driven in a day, and second, upon the standing time or 
time taken in loading and unloading. As an illustration, 
consider a horse-drawn wagon which travels fifteen miles 
per day but which is actually moving only three out of 
nine hours; the average speed of the wagon therefore being 
five miles per hour. If this wagon is replaced by a motor 
truck of the same carrying capacity, whose average speed 
under the same traffic conditions would be ten miles per 
hour, then the motor truck could cover this same distance 
of 15 miles in 15 — 10 — 1.5 hours, but if the loading and 
unloading conditions remain the same, the time required to 
perform the same service would be 6 + 1.5 = 7.5 hours. 
That is, in 9 hours the motor truck could do only 9 — 7.5 
== 1.20, or 20 per cent more work, although its speed is twice 
that of the horse wagon. This point is frequently noticed 
in work about mill yards, where the hauls may be compara- 
tively short, but where facility in reaching inconveniently 
situated platforms may be exceedingly important. The in- 
fluence of the driver’s mental] attitude, as noted above, may 
also shorten the standing time of the motor and thus 
increase its quantity of work per day. 

As a means for reducing the cost of handling transporta- 
tion -under various conditions it is advisable to install a 
system whereby the head of transportation can be assured 
that the work is laid out properly; that a two horse team 
with four men haven't been sent half a mile to move a beam 
that weighs 25 or 30 pounds; that a single truck with two 
men hasn’t been sent to empty a car of cotton. 

The first step, which step I believe is the most important, 
is to centralize the transportation or dispatching office. 
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Arrange to have all teaming orders come to that office. 
Do away with all branch offiees or second-hands around the 
yard and instruet the overseers and foremen of the different 
departments that every team order must be telephoned to 
the dispatching office. The use of but one form is necessary 


(see illustration.) This form will show the department 
and door at which the articles to be moved are located, the 
department and door to which they are to be delivered, the 
nature of the material and the time the order was received 
and finished. 

The clerk in the dispatching office will arrange the orders 
according to the time they were received and will fill them 
in the proper order. A teamer will be given two, three or 
four orders, depending on the direction in which the mate- 
iral to be moved is located and will proceed to move the 
material mentioned on his orders. The time of completion 


is stamped on each order as soon as it is returned by the 


TEAMING DEPARTMENT 


FINISHED TEAM NO 
AM 


PM 


OROER RECO 
Am 
Pm 





A teamer will refuse to move anything other than 
the articles listed on his order. If the order reads 10 rolls 
of cloth he will move 10, but he will not move 20 rolls. If 
10 rolls the overseer will telephone 
iain and the balanee will be moved 


teamer. 


there are more than 
the dispatching office : 
in the proper order as stated. 

One clerk in a dispatching office will handle the orders 
of any concern no matter how large and will do it effi- 
ciently. No orders will be forgotten; an order received at 
4 P. M. will not be filled before an order received at 1 P. M. 
The teamers will have no chance to soldier for they are timed 
at all They are unable to bang back and loaf in 
order that they will receive no more orders that day. 
They will be obliged to turn the orders in as soon as com- 


times. 


pleted, otherwise the head of transportation will demand 
an explanation for the delay. No second-hands or foremen 
are necessary in the teaming department. A teamer has his 
orders with him at all times and he knows exactly what is 
expected of him. 

Another good feature about this system of handling 
transportation is the fact that the clerk in the dispatching 
office knows just what kind of a team to send to fill each 
order. He will not send a two horse team with four men 
to the superintendent’s house to get an American flag—he 
It costs less, the job is done more 


An over- 


will send a light delivery. 
quickly and much less power and energy is used. 
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seer can’t complain if there is no ground for complaint. 
If he says he put an order in at 10 A. M. and at 4 P, M. 
it wasn’t filled, the dispatehing clerk ean show him that he 
didn’t put his order in until 2:10 P. M. 

This system of handling transportation is a plan that ? 
have installed in three different mills and after a thorough 
test I find that it stands up under the strain when other 
methods fail. 





Automatic Starters For Induction Motors. 


Due to the unprecedented demand for manufactured 
products of every kind, industrial plants in all parts of the 
country are being taxed to their utmost capacity. In addi- 
tion, the cost of labor and machinery has been increasing 
at an extremely rapid rate. The magnitude of these factors 
has foreed manufacturers to employ every means available 
in an effort to increase production or to reduce operating 
expenses. This'may be accomplished by reducing the num- 
ber of operators, by simplifying the duties of the present 
operators so that more attention may be devoted to the 
production of a larger quantity and a higher grade of pro- 
duet, or by furnishing better protection to the apparatus 
installed, thereby, insuring continuity of service. 

One of the chief factors by which the desired results 
may be accomplished is the use of automatic starters and 
controllers for the motor driven machinery employed. 
Among the companies producing such control apparatus is 
the Westinghouse Electrie & Mfg. Company at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. These automatie starters are for use with sin- 
gle phase or polyphase squirrel cage and wound-rotor in- 
duction motors, where it is desired to start the motor from 
a remote point or where automatic acceleration is required 
to guard against improper starting by unskilled operators 
They are simple, reliable, and rugged in construction, con 
sisting of a magnetie contactor panel and a master switch, 
which may be either a push button, a float switch, a pres- 
sure regulator, or similar device for closing the control cir- 
euit, depending upon the services. 

The operation of the starters is very simple. When 
starting motors it is only necessary to press a button, close 
a small knife or snap switch. The starter then automatic- 
ally makes the proper connections to limit the starting eur- 
rent to a suitable value and to vary the time required for 
acceleration according to the load on the motor, thus pre- 
venting damage to the machinery by too slow or too rapid 
acceleration, and saving time by bringing the motor to full 
speed at. the most rapid permissible rate. 

As the power on any cireuit may fail suddenly, it is im- 
portant that some protection be afforded both operator 
and motor against an unforseen return of power. ‘This 
protection may be provided for motors operating pumps, 
compressors, ete., by a low-voltage release to disconnect the 
motor from the line when the voltage is low or power fails 
Then, as soon as power returns, the motor will 
In many applications, how- 


entirely. 
automatically start up again. 
ever, such as for motors operating machine tools or wood 
Mo- 


when 


working machines, low voltage protection is required. 
tors so protected are disconnected from the line 
power comes on again until the operator presses a buttom 
or manipulates a similar device. Hence, there is no danger 
from the unexpected starting of a machine. 
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Southern Mill Situation. 


P The two principal features occupying the attention of 
; the Southern cotton manufactures as these lines are dic- 
tated, may be enumerated as follows: 


First, and by far the more serious, the war excess profits 


Bill of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Second, and in this instance also serious enough to re- 
quire personal representation and a desire for modification, 
the proposed rules for governing the enforcement of the 
Federal Child Labor Law. 

Both of these subjects have been so thoroughly discussed 
at the various meetings of cotton mill men and others, that 
it is useless at this time to go into further details. The 
Senate bill will have to be passed by the Senate, and if the 
committee recommendations all prevail, it is to be presumed 
that the two bills as passed by the Senate and the House, 
will then go into conference of committees from both bodies. 
Inasmuch as the two bills are radically different, it is im- 
possible to forecast which body will prevail in the final dis- 
position. 

The accompanying illustration shows the new cannery at 
the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


which is 18 ft. x 22 ft., is covered with two thicknesses of 


This cannery building, 


screen wire, one ordinary fly protection wire, and the other 





THE CANNERY AT THE DUNEAN MILL, GREENVILLE. 
THE TEXT MATTER FOR DESCRIPTION. 


SEE 





of heavier and coarser mesh to protect the finer wire from 
injury. This building is furnished with special equipment 
for eanning the fruit and vegetables grown by the mill 
operatives in their gardens. The equipment is now pro- 
ducing from 1,000 to 1,200 cans each week. The mill man- 
agement purchased a car load of cans, which they sell to 
the operatives at cost. The cannery is operated by the mill 
without charge to the operatives, the workers therein being 
on the mill payroll. This work is in charge of Miss Alice 
Mackey, who was formerly principal of the Dunean School. 
With the building of the new cooperative school building 
which will be-utilized by the villagers of the Dunean Mills 


and the Mills Mfg. Company, the school has passed into 
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tax on textile corporations as outlined in the War Revenue 
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been retained the 


other hands, and Miss Mackey has 


by 
Dunean Mills in charge of their welfare and health service 
department. 

At the Judson Mills, which are located only a short dis- 
tanee from the Dunean plant, a new addition is being built, 
and when completed, the mill expects to manufacture the 
silk yarn used in the warps of the dress goods manufac- 
tured at this plant. These yarns are at present purchased 
elsewhere. 

The Judson Mills have also purchased a complete can- 
ning equipment, and will, in the near future, erect a suit- 


able building and aid their operatives in preserving the ex- 


(en 





THE 


A Row or Homes IN THE JupDsON Minu VILLAGE. 


Homes IN Tuts VILLAGE Have Fire ResistinG Roors. 


cess production of their gardens. Small sections of these 
gardens are visible in the accompanying illustration which 
shows the neat and home-like appearance of the houses in 
this village, where all buildings are equipped with fire-re- 


sisting roofs. 


Another improvement at the Judson Mills is the in- 
stallation of a four-ton Arctic ice machine adjoining the 
boiler room. Sometime ago the management decided to 


fill up all the surface wells and furnish Paris Mountain 
water to the operatives, but owing to the long pipe line that 
was necessary, this water has been found to be particularly 
warm and unwholesome for drinking purposes in the sum- 
mer time. Beeause of this the ice making equipment out- 
lined has been installed, and ice is sold to all operatives at 
the actual cost of production. 

The Highland City Mills and the Chinnabee Cotton Mills 
of Talladega, Ala., have been purchased by a syndicate of 
business men from West Point, Ga., which ineludes the fol- 
F'ree- 


lowing: George H. Lanier, LaFayette Lanier. W. S. 


-man, R. C. Freeman, R. B. Dixon, W. C. Lanier, E. J. Col- 


lins, and others. Under the ferms of the sale this syndi- 


esate took charge on August Ist. These mills have been 
profitably operated for some time, and there will be no in- 
terruptions now they are taken over by the new manage- 
ment. While no very extensive additions are contemplated 
for the present, the new owners will eventually bring the 
physical condition of these mills up to the high standard 


maintained in the properties with which they are now con- 
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nected. The new officers have not as yet been elected, but 
it is stated upon good authority that W. 8.’ Freeman will be 
treasurer and general manager of both mills. The present 
equipment of the Chinnabee Mill is 5,000 ring spindles for 
the manufacture of 10’s to 18’s cotton yarns. The High- 
land City Mills have 5,376 ring spindles, and also manufac- 
ture hosiery yarns in numbers from 10’s to 16’s. 

On July 14th the Seeretary of State of South Carolina, 
issued a commission to the Charleston Mills Co., at Charles- 
ton, S. C., with a capital stock of $75,000. The petitioners 
were Julius H. Weil of Charleston and Charles E. Grost, 
a Northern manufacturer. It is stated locally that the 
plant of the company will in all probability be located in a 
commodious building on Anson stret, where machinery ag- 
gregating in cost $100,000 will be installed. This machinery 
is already being shipped into Charleston, and it is hoped to 
have this factory in operation at an early date. 

The Lavonia (Ga.) Cotton Mills is to enlarge its plant 
to nearly double the present capacity. 

The Loray Mills at Gastonia, N. C., are to overhaul all 
the houses in their mill village and have them repaired and 
repainted. The Fiske-Carter Construction Co., of Green- 
ville, have the contract. 

The Dunean Mills of Greenville, 8. C., are repainting 
their entire village, and the houses will be painted in a 
number of attractive but different shades. 

The F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., of Greenville, S. C., 
are building some additional operatives’ cottages which are 
modern in every particular. 

Rhyne’s Cotton Mill at Lincolton, N. C., was recently 
sold to the Olinoka Mills of Philadelphia. This mill has 
approximately 12,000 spindles and has been operated on 
2-ply combed yarns in numbers from 36’s to 90’s. 

Local reports from Natchez, Miss., state that the sub- 
seriptions which are being raised for the purpose of starting 
up the old Natchez Cotton Mills is nearing the point of sue- 
cessful completion. It is stated that J. W. Sanders will 


superintend the plant. 





New England Mill Situation. 


The steady payment of regular and special extra divi- 
dends in the mills shows how prosperously they are making 
headway in these uncertain times. Business has been 
rather quiet for a month or more so far as business for 
commercial needs is concerned. Orders in hand will keep 
many mills fully employed to the end of the year so that 
any temporary lull in demand, unaccompanied with any 
further great shock indicating a radical change in the war 
outlook, does not cause uneasiness. 

Many things show a changing character in the demand 
for merchandise. Narrow goods are wanted by converters 
in larger quantities than usual in order to assist in keeping 
prices on finished goods within ranges satisfactory to job- 
bers and retailers. More than the usual proportion of 
27, 32 and 36-inch goods is called for. There is a trend 
away from extremes in weaves, and plain goods or simple 
fancies are wanted in place of many of the fancies that have 
been popular in recent seasons. Ginghams and special 
colored yarn goods have come into wide vogue and the 
position of mills with box looms is stronger than for many 


years. 
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The government has been placing a number of orders 
for special cloths with different mills and this merchandise 
is going direct to government distributing stations to be 
eut up or manufactured under government direction. Num- 
bers of mills that have not made twills for some years are 
busy on contracts of this character. The demand for tick- 
ings has been very large. Recently many inquiries have 
come in for special cloths for aeroplane purposes but it is 
not yet settled whether any standard cloth will be finally ae- 
cepted. A great many cloths of different constructions 
are being used for rubberizing and leatherizing, for gov- 
ernment needs. Many cloths are being woven for Red Cross 
purposes and in many directions it is clear that cloths are 
wanted for war purposes that manufacturers did not con- 
ceive could be used. 

Many of the New England manufacturers are paying 
much closer attention to the development of foreign trade, 
particularly with South America, the West Indies, Canada, 
Mexico, and countries outside of Europe generally. Their 
agenis in New York are steadily establishing stronger ex- 
port departments and the mills are taking greater pains in 
filling orders just as foreign buyers want them filled. 
Previous to the war the bulk of foreign business done by 
New England mills consisted of prints, bleached cottons, 
and some few miscellaneous lines. Today, all sorts of 
goods are being shipped, notably hosiery and underwear, 
bleached cottons, fancy cottons of many kinds, ginghams 
in plain and fancy weaves, cotton blankets, napped goods, 
ete. 

In seeking to have the government conserve the cotton 
supply by placing a restriction on the shipments of cotton 
and cotton goods, the New England manufacturers are look- 
ing forward to the time when possessions of raw material 
in American hands will place American mills in a foremost 
position to turn quickly to the large business that will come 
on cloths when the needs of starved countries become im- 
perative. These men contend that by far seeing control of 
the cotton supply in this country, domestic manufacturers 
will be put in a position where they can control competition 
in the world just as has been done by England in wool, and 
Japan in silk. Unfortunately, there has entered into the 
consideration of this scheme, a feeling of animosity be- 
tween north and south, which southern manufacturers are 
doing their utmést to counteract. The benefits will be 
mutual, and because of the certainty of large after-war de- 
mands for sheetings, drills, print cloths, and other plain 
goods now made most largely in the south, the latter will 
really benefit more than New England with its very diver- 
sified lines. 

At the end of July the markets were quieter than they 
were a month previous, yet the mills seemed much less dis- 
turbed than they were in early January when cotton was 
still low. 

Most manufacturers expect that cotton will rule high 
for a long time. They were hoping for a larger crop this 
vear but current reports are disappointing. Cotton has 
been bought freely to the end of the year in a number of 
instances where mills have government work in hand. 
Transportation in goods and in raw materials has been 
very difficult, due to war causes and this factor has led 
to the hastening of deliveries of goods for fall not really 
due for some weeks yet. 

Print cloths eased a trifle in the last weeks of July ow- 
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ing to the resales of contracts by some New York convert- 
ing houses. Mills have not been offering goods at any 
lower prices and as they are carrying no stocks, and have 
good orders ahead, they are quite willing to hold out of the 
market until there has been a readjustment of stocks in 
second hands. Bleached goods have been quiet recently 
but they are firmly held and are priced even higher than a 
month ago. Blankets and napped goods have been in very 
steady demand and from week to week mills advance prices 
for the small reorders they ean take care of. 

On Monday, July 23, the Amoskeag Company priced its 
lines of ginghams for spring. The market had been wait- 
ing for this move and it came as a surprise. All the ging- 
ham mills have found work plentiful this year and are go- 
ing into the next spring season with no stocks and with 
many fall orders incomplete. Last year the price of AFC 
ginghams was 10'2c; this year the line was opened at 
17\Vee; utilities were 942c a year ago and are placed at 
1614e for the new season. The 32 inch chambray priced at 
9e a year ago opened for the new season at 154c. 

The big company has brought out three new lines of 
goods, the Maybourne madras in 32 inch widths, priced at 
16e; the Three Star dress gingham in 27 inch widths at 
151e, and the Aladdin cloth, a 27 inch romper fabric of 
great strength and wearing quality at 14%4 for lights, and 
1534e for darks. 

Some other southern and eastern made lines had been on 
the market for some time but no prices were named. The 
Amoskeag prices will prove satisfactory and it is generally 
expected, in view of the well sold conditions of the mills, 
that this basis of price will prevail generally. The surpris- 
ing feature of the opening was the new styling of nearly 
all the Amoskeag lines. The usual staples and semi-fancies 
were included in the samples, but there was added a wide 
variety of beautiful plaids and fancy weaves in small 
figured goods. 

The vogue for ginghams has reached the stage where 
the most fashionable women are wearing them so that this 
new styling is going to take the place of many ‘lines of 
faney and novelty cottons that are not to be offered be- 
cause of the very high prices asked for fine yarn fabrics. 

The new wash goods and white goods season opened 
during the month and buyers began operating in a very 
eautious way. The new lines are made up of more than 
the normal proportion of plain goods. Novelties are of- 
fered in sample lines but the proportion shown is very lim- 
ited, especially in the very fine yarn fabrics. This is due 
to the unwillingness of mills to accept much new business 
on very fine yarn goods at present prices, and to the appre- 
hension that operatives will not be found to do the higher 
grade work demanded. To some extent, also, the lessening 
of the offerings of novelties and extremes in styles, is due 
to the feeling that the mass of people will economize because 
of the war and will buy more serviceable goods and lower 
priced goods where they ean. 

Contrary to all predictions, there is no dearth in colors. 
Mills are paying for dyes through the nose, to use the com- 
mon expression in the trade, but they are getting them 
from various sources, and in a notably increasing way from 
home producers. Many new piece dyes are offered in 
poplin, gabardine, and twill weaves, and there is an in- 
creased showing of fine madras weaves and fine jacquard 
madras lines for waistings. 
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Throughout New England the labor shortage available 
for textile plants is increasing. Some large mills have 
as many as a thousand looms idle. They can find plenty 
of profitable work on yarns and this idleness is not trouble- 
some save in the matter of disorganization. In sections 
where cantonments have been established, contractors have 
pulled mill help away rapidly, the higher wages being the 
inducement. The new draft for military purposes prom- 
ises to diminish the working forces even more. In Fall 
River alone, more than 1,000 voluntary enlistments were 
made before the draft. 

The finishing plants are running irregularly. Print- 
ing lines in the job finishing works have been quiet. The 
large print works, on the contrary have been kept busy, 
save where minor labor troubles have interfered with the 
output. All dyeing plants, especially those engaged on 
khaki dyeing for the government, are running to full eapac- 
ity and will be busy for months. Some of the black dyeing 
plants are running in full and have work ahead for 90 
days. There are some bleacheries that are very busy indeed. 
Those engaged on fine white goods have been rather slack 
but those engaged on wide sheetings, or plain goods, have 
found plenty to do. 

News from the machinery plants is all of one character. 
There is more work offered than shops can take. In order 
to speed up government mill production, many shops have 
set civilian business aside temporarily and are doing every- 
thing possible to supply what is wanted. Some mills need 
twill motions for looms, others need heavy looms for dark 
weaving, and there is a miscellaneous call for machine as- 
sistance thatis being met in a fine spirit of cooperation. 
Necessarily, this condition precludes the acceptance of or- 
ders for new mills not engaged directly on government 
supplies. A great many foreign orders are being declined. 
When the war ceases, there is not likely to be any let up 
in the demand upon the textile machinery concerns in this 
section. 


Lancashire Notes. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The wages of the cotton operatives throughout the trade 
are now 20 per cent higher than they were before the war. 
This position has been reached as a result of the recent set- 
tlement in the manufacturing section. The operatives asked 
for an increase of 20 per cent and the employers declined 
to concede any advance whatever. Notices were put in and, 
on the eve of the strike, a conference of representatives of 
both sides was presided over by the chief industrial com- 
missioner (Sir George Askwith.) At this meeting the em- 
ployers made an offer of 10 per cent and this was sub- 
sequently accepted by the operatives’ unions. Thus the 
weavers and allied workers were placed on a level with the 
spinners and cardroom operatives. It is important to note 
that the advances granted are advances of wages properly 
so called; they are not “war-bonuses,” and the payment of 
them will not automatically cease with the ending of the 
war, or with any fall in the cost of living which may then 
take place. Any future demand by the employers for a 
reduction of wages will be made in the ordinary way and 
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because of the state of trade, not only the ground that the 
advances conceded during the war were for a limited period 
only. 

A fair number of firms took advantage of the Whitsun- 
tide holidays to close their mills for longer than the eustom- 
ary period. The Master Spinners’ Federation took a ballot 
of its members as to whether there should be a general 
stoppage of a week’s duration, but the majority of 80 per 
which was for offiieal action was not ob- 


cent necessary 


tained. In considering this fact in relation to the state 
of trade, it is well not to forget that individual firms and 
the trade generally have an interest in not creating the 
appearance of there being little business doing. Firms 
appealing at the military service tribunals for the exemp- 
tion of employees might find themselves at a disadvantage 
if it could be pointed out that, for such and sneh a period, 
their mills had been closed owing to lack of business. As 
to the trade as a whole, in these times, when there is so 
much arbitrary interference with industry, embracing so 
many hampering restrictions, it is as well not to give the 
Government the impression that there is “nothing doing.” 
It is pretty generally agreed that, in the recent ballot, 
the master spinners displayed something of the wisdom of 
the serpent. Owing to the shortage of labor there are now 
13 mills, containing an aggregate of half a million spindles, 
stopped in Bolton. 

The controversy between the master spinners and the 
operative spinners as to whether wages shall be paid for 
the time during which the mules are stopped and the men 
Nar- 


rowed down, the point in dispute is whether, in the present 


are cleaning them, has been carried a stage further. 


wage lists, allowance is made for the wages lost by spin- 
ners during the time they spend on cleaning. The employ- 
ers contend that such allowance is made and the operatives 
take an opposite view. Their proposal is that mules shall 
be stopped for from 214% to 344 hours per week, according 
to their length, for the purpose of cleaning and that, for 
the time so spent, the men shall be paid at the rates to be 
At present no wages are especially allotted 
Recently, the members of the 


agreed upon. 
for this class of work. 
operatives’ union were ballotted as to whether they would 
be prepared to strike, if a strike were necessary to enforce 
their claim, and the result showed a majority of 94 per cent 
for striking. With their hands thus strengthened, the union 
officials are pressing their ease very strongly and a joint 
sub-committee has now been appointed to examine the 
wage lists and report as to how far, if at all, the time lost 
in cleaning was taken into consideration when they were 
drawn up. The example of the operative spinners has 
been followed by the cardroom workers, whose position in 
regard to cleaning is similar, and they are asking that the 
eardroom machinery shall be stopped at ten o’clock on 
Saturday morning and the remaining two hours of the 
working day be occupied with cleaning, for which wages 
shall be paid. 

At the monthly meeting of the Couneil of the British 
Cotton Growing Association it was reported that, owing 
to the shortage of shipping, there was very little prospect 
of shipping cottonseed from West Africa for some time, 
and arrangements have been made for the association oil 
mill at Ibadan to be kept working to its fullest capacity 


during the present year. Cotton is now coming forward 
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more rapidly from West Africa and about 5,000 bales have 
The quality of the new cotton crop 
is quite satisfactory. The Government Agricultural De- 
partment has been taking steps to establish a new variety 
of cotton in Northern Nigeria. It had been anticipated, 
from the quantity of seed distributed, that about 1,500 
bales of this type of cotton would be produced during this 
season, but, owing to the unfavorable climatie conditions, 
the crop will not amount to more than from 300 to 400 
A consignment of this cotton has been received at 
This cotton gives a much 


already been shipped. 


bales. 
Liverpool and realized 200 on. 
greater percentage of lint to seed cotton than the native 
type and the opinion was expressed at the meeting that, if 
the whole of the cotton from Nigeria was of the same qual- 
ity, there was a great future before the industry. From 
this variety there are 148 tons of seed available for dis- 
tribution for next season, which should produce at least 


2,000 bales. 
Mr. Worsley, the association’s manager in Uganda, re- 
ported that the cotton erop generally is this year below 


expectations. It will not exceed 25,000 bales as against an 


estimate of 40,000 bales. The plants in some districts are 
splendidly bolled, but the rain has been abnormal and many 


of the bolls are falling and rotting. The past season’s 


erop at Tokar in the Sudan was the largest on record; 
57,000 feddans were planted and the crop is expected to 
yield 70,000 kantars. The Tokar crop, it is thought, would 
probably be increased by 50 per cent if steps were taken 
to control the floods, which it is estimated would cost £100,- 
000. Some of the finest Egyptian cotton is produced in 
this district. At present cotton cannot be shipped from 
Nyasaland owing to the lack of shipping facilities, and it 
has been pointed out to the Government what a great mis- 
fortune it would be if the cotton could not be taken off the 
hands of the natives after they have been encouraged to 
grow it. 

By the time these lines are read the cotton trade here 
will very probably be on short-time. Cotton is now near- 
ing eighteen pence per pound and the sensational rise of 
the past week has led to a rapid development of the con- 
viction that short time is urgently necessary. Meetings are 
to be held to consider the situatioA. In the third week in 
June there are only 445,200 bales in stock in Liverpool 
as compared with 666,070 at the same time last year, and 
it is estimated that the supply will only last seven weeks 
failing the general adoption of short time. In the opinion 
of Sir Charles Macara organized short time should be 
entered upon immediately. 

F. M. Walker and Co., of Liverpool, have issued a pam- 
phlet on “The Effect of Peace Upon the Cotton Market.” 
After discussing the probability of a declaration of peace 
this year they draw the following conclusions: “(a) Prices 
are likely to advance immediately in America; (b) Liver- 
pool will not keep pace with that advance; (c) subsequent- 
ly, when the supply of cotton eatches up to the demand, 
prices will steadily and substantially decline both in Amer- 
ica and Liverpool; (d) the parity between Liverpool and 
America will at onee substantially narrow.” 





The man who stirs up the most mud is the one who wades 


in shallow water, 
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Cotton Comment. 


H. AND B. BEER. 





New Orleans, July 17, 1917. 

Prospects for the new erop remain unsatisfactory as a 
whole, for while some improvement is reported from the 
central and eastern portions of the cotton region as result 
of beneficial rains, the drouth in Texas has been broken 
only in north and east Texas and in sections of the central 
portion and in the panhandle district, the situation in 
southern and western Texas, as well as in districts of the 
central portion of the state now being serious. 

The average total rainfull in Texas for June was the 
lightest on record, or at any rate since 1888, amounting to 
only .77 of an inch vs. 2.16 last year, 2.25 year before last, 
1.47 in 1914 and the 10-year normal of 2.95. For seven 
months ending with June 30th, the total average rainfall in 
Texas was only 9.41 inches vs. 14.86 last year, 19.73 year 
before last, 22.79 in 1914 and the ten year average of 17.62. 

The government report, issued July 2nd, and which 
brought the condition of the crop down to June 25th, made 
the average condition of the plant 70.3 vs. 69.5 on May 25th, 
81.1 June 25th last year and the ten year average for June 
25th of 80. 

Returns to the governement point to an acreage in cot- 
ton this year of 34,600,000 vs. 36,052,000 last year, a de- 
crease of 4 per cent. 

On the basis of the June 25th condition and decrease in 
acreage the government report indicated a yield for this 
year of only 11.633,000 bales, linters not ineluded. Last 
year’s crop. exclusive of linters, was 11,450,000 bales. 

For the first two weeks of this period or since the last 
monthly crop report was issued by the government, private 
advices show only a very slight improvement in the crop, 
for while the central and western portions of the belt im- 
proved some, Texas deteriorated owing to the drouth. 

Compared with one year ago the government estimates 
this year’s acreage by states, as follows: Virginia, 47,000 
vs. 42,000; North Carolina, 1,475,000 vs. 1,490,000: South 
Carolina, 2,950,000 vs. 2,950,000; Georgia, 5,178000 vs. 
5,450,000; Florida, 191,000 vs. 201,000: Alabama, 2,498,000 
vs. 3,469,000; Mississippi, 2,814,000 vs. 3,310,000; Louisiana 
1,323,000 vs. 1,260,000; Texas, 11,640,000 vs. 11,525,000; 
Arkansas, 2,577,000 vs. 2,630,000; Tennessee, 886,000 vs. 
895,000, Missouri, 150,000 vs. 136,000; California, 66,000 vs. 
55,000; Oklahoma, 2,745,000 vs. 2,614,000: all other states 
15,000 vs. 25,000. 

Compared with last year the decrease in acreage amounts 
to 1,452,000 acres, and as the outlook for the new crop 
remains very unsatisfactory as a whole, perhaps the poorest 
on record for this time of the season, the prospects for a 
moderately large crop of about 14,500,000 bales, which the 
world will likely need next season, are very discouraging. 

If elimatie conditions from now on become more favor- 
able for progress of the growing crop, the market may 
work somewhat lower, but as stocks in Europe are: very 
small, there will likely develop an absorbing demand on all 
important declines. Unless something unfavorable happens 
to restrict consumption next season, there is not much hope 
for much lower prices for eotton for the next year or two, 
especially ifthe war comes to an early ending, 
event a sensational advance may oceur. 
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Of the world’s visible supply of American cotton, which 
was 1,723,000 last Friday, the 13th, vs. 2,339,000 last year, 
there was in the United States 1,105,000 against 1,073,000 
one vear aga, but only 613,000 was in Europe and afloat 
vs. 1,266,000 last year, of which Liverpool was credited 
with only 269,000 vs, 701,000 last year. 

[It is of interest to note here that since the foregoing 
letter was prepared by the Messrs. Beer, what is believed to 
have been the worst drouth in Texas for many years has 
been broken by rains in many sections. Cotton and Cotton 
Oil News has received notices from over ninety towns re- 
porting reasonably heavy rains. Where figures were given 
they ran from one to three inches. Furthermore, the report 
of erop conditions by the American Stee! & Wire Co., for 
the week ending July 21st indicate the general condition 
of the cotton erop for the whole South as “doing well.”— 


Editor. 


The Yarn Market. 





In the yarn market the operations of the cotton specu- 
lators on the exchanges continue to be a disturbing factor. 
The early part of the month was quiet owing to holiday 
stock taking in the mills. Combed yarns continued high and 
firm while coarse numbers of carded yarns were showing 
some weak spots. Carded yarns were moving 
slowly, but the market was generally dull. 

As the month wore on the market continued dull, the 
buying of yarns to fill government contracts providing the 
The general consensus of opinion 


weaving 


bulk of the movement. 
seems to be that the market will remain quiet for a matter 
of another 30 days and then will begin to open up. The 
prospects for the fall and winter are believed to be good. 
Combed yarns continued in a strong position, and the ar- 
rival of something like 5,000,000 knitting needles from Am- 
sterdam and Copenhagen will doubtless help out the knitting 
end of the situation and inertase the yarn demand in many 
quarters. 

As the month closes there are reports of sales of 25,000 
to 100,000 pounds in the Philadelphia market, but as a 
whole the volume of business is below normal. Some diffi- 
culties are being experienced in the transportation end of 
the business, and it is the belief of some dealers that these 
transportation difficulties will finally result in stock yarns 
going much higher. The weaving industry continue to be 
light buyers, and there seems to be little to indicate a 
change. Coarse numbers of carded yarns on cones con- 
tinue plentiful, and the buying of combed yarns has eased 
off somewhat. With the coming of good showers in the 
majority of the eotton territory the last few days saw the 
beginning of a decline in raw cotton prices. If the weather 
conditions continue to indicate a broader and a better crop 
condition there is little doubt that the bear operators will 
break the speculative prices now being maintained on the 
cotton exchanges. What the result of this will be in yarn 
prices remains to be seen. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia mar- 
ket : 

Southern Single Skeins. 


Pk eae i. 2a ot FR os «US 41% @42 
a er ee 40% @41 oe Rr rr 47 @47% 
Oe Swish. teens a Te) OP Se a ates 48 @48% 
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‘ a 7 Warps. sie " Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
BB ccccvcescocccess 40% @4 BOB wccccccsvccses 42 4 On vise iy os alee OR, ER a oe ate See 
LOB «.seeeeeeecees 41 @41% =| 268 «--eeeeereees 48% @a9 34s cpaeensceueeee 64 85 60s eves atin $1.03@$1.10 
Be peneconcseasins es @ “1% | , PE eer - Ses EE whicinc<4 maiden 76 @77 ee pega $1.10@$1.15 
B ecccccccessses a 72 UG cccoecednseves 
. ~ elelelalele ti stines 2 42 @42i MD shectess+snaue 85 86 OO Se cscs eceek sd $1.35@$1.45 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. Southern Frame Spun Yarn. 
8-4 slack ......... 39 @39% | 8-3-4 hard twist....38 @39 Se onadee send kane 41% @42 Dinas sd deh suaes 49 @49% 
9-4 slack .........89% @40 BOR 4. ss vas vee eee 42 43 Err. vere 50 @ 50% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. re eee 42% @43% EE chin od. hbk Sk. Oye bie 52 @52% 
eT i ee Ce 41 @41% Rt et. jae 48% @49 Se ¢stecaameh wena 44 44% Be séicedscts bounce 54 @55 
SED cavesnscdaseh 42 @42% | eeeyorr ers. 49% @50 168 we seer eeeeees 45 @45% BRS parade cals tuned 66 @67 
Seattle eetiae os wer te 42 @42% BOW Sicdocduithest 50% @51 MN ah csaw sc aeacee 46 47 80s tying-in........ 51 @52 
OES inisoes yeu xdele 42% @43 pe re 61 @e2 208 .- ee were eeeeee 48 49 
Al caceacctg: 4 > ois% ~All dee tls. = ee Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
ee et Tenis tes es ee BOE ot vsseatkW e008 45 46 Bk 2c é 5400 sot naee 8 50% @51 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. OO adie Hilde Ab% 66M 46 @46% See! . sbe) see silste 54% ae 
Soret per 41% 42 De tik eccdetaek oa 49 @49% 14s 47 @47% 26s , 55% @56 
ME éee06000606068 42 @42% Mm 2evcicéss tars ae) ae Sie Li 2c0RdLA . and. 47% @48 308 alee. pap a 8, 68 @64 
SED, coaenes v9 teheu 42% @43 DOD otis ckahepeses Te 5” RR ~Brbpeieti tng. > * > sata aig: 68 @70 
BOE pchén mew haenaee 438 @43% Oe okt eka beeee oS wee Sam NT SPT AIo “A ae es ee eee tee tasks +4 
BRE wes cmesgomenas 43 @43% GOR. cicrsevigverses 83 @84 Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
208 «6 eee eee eeees 41% @42%2 $s. o00ssemecnens 59 @60 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. BO Sines hero Uae 60 @6l1 
Sere re > +! an 2 2 eeu eertenes 89 @40 Ep Ag me oy: 61 @62 
OOS nade desdidesdetn ae GOR: bs cad onwaswene 70 @71 BGS cic cccn nse cept 638 @64 
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for a few minutes of your time. 


The taper gauge shows the thickness in 64ths to 
1/16ths of an inch on one side, and on the reverse side 
is graduated as a rule three inches of its length, read- 
ing in 8ths and 16ths of an inch. 

The wire gauge, English Standard, shows on one 
side sizes numbered from 19 to 36, with two extra slots, 
one 1/16, the other % on an inch, and on the other side 
shows the decimal equivalents expressed in thou- 
sandths. This gage has also 9 thickness or feeler 
gage leaves, approximately 4 inches long, of the fol- 
lowing thicknesses: .002, .003, .004, .006, 908, 010, .012, 
.015 and 1/16th of an inch all folded within the case, 
which is 4% inches long, convenient to handle or to 
carry in the pocket. 


Our Service Department desires the opinions 
of active mill men on the quality of the work 
shown in the advertising pages of this issue of 
COTTON. 

We are, therefore, going to give this gauge 
for the best letter by a mill executive who gives 
the clearest and most definite reasons why, and 


in what maner, any certain advertisement is, in his opinion, the best. 
Contestants must be mill executives, from overseers to presidents, connected with spinning, 


weaving, knitting, or finishing plants. 


The letter must be accompanied by the name, address and 


official position of the writer in order to be eligible, and must reach this office not later than the 


first of the month succeeding the date of issue. 


The judges will be the Editor of COTTON and the Manager of the Service Department, whose 
decision will be final. The name of winning contestant will be announced in COTTON’S pages. 
Address Contest Department of COTTON, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Advertising Contest. 





The writer of the winning letter in the June advertising 
contest was Harry Midgley of Fisherville, Mass. The 
letter follows: 





The Winning Letter. 





Eprtor Corron: 

I wish to try again and see if I cannot bring that gauge 
to Fisherville, 

For the June number of Corron, I shall take the adver- 
tisement on page 53. Here we see a picture of wooden 
buildings with the words “Officers’ Reserve Training Camp, 
Ft. McPherson, Ga.” What more can anybody have in an 


——EEEee—————eEEEEEEEEEESS>SSEES>>E>ELEL™EL™_ EEE, 


advertisement to draw attention than such a caption in 
these times? Anyone with American blood in these days 
of the censor looks twice to see what the government is 
doing. The big letters “Government demands” show the 
why of the picture with some of the work. 

Everybody knows that just now the government re- 
So that 
T. H. McKinney, Ine., draws one’s attention, and by a few 
concise words shows that they must be and are reliable to 
take eare of electrical equipment, having just proved them- 
selves by doing government work. 

Yours truly, 
Harry Midley, Overseer of Carding, 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 


quires speed and efficient work in their contracts. 
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Fisherville, Mass., June 9, 1917. 
Epitor Corton: 

I was very pleasantly surprised this morning to receive 
your letter advising me that I had won the gauge in the 
contest for June. I have also received the gauge and words 
of mine cannot express my pleasure in having one of these 
useful gauges in my possession. 
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I cannot close without a few words in favor of Corton 
as I think it is the best textile paper that I have seen. I 
have often expressed a wish that it was published weekly 
instead of monthly. 

Thanking you again I am, 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed.) Harry Midgley. 








Plain Facts About Drawing Frames. 


BY GEORGE S. BROWN. 

We all know that it requires good picker laps to make 
good carding possible and every carder desires to obtain 
as perfect a card sliver as he can, but it seems like wasted 
effort to use the time, brains and labor required for pro- 
dueing good sliver if we ruin it in later processes. From 
the way many drawing frames are operated and cared for, 
so much damage is wrought on the material passed through 
them that the good results procured in the previous pror- 
esses are more than offset. Perfectly good card sliver can 
very easily be turned into uneven, lumpy, ragged or cut 
drawing with slugs of clearer waste scattered throughout its 
length. 

Taking into consideration the number of spindles sup- 
plied by each delivery of drawing, it certainly behooves 
the carder to do his level best to keep his drawing frames 
in A-1 condition; and a great help to this end—in fact, the 
only way—is to have good tenders. Don’t think that it is 
unnecessary to pay attention to the evenness of the work 
turned off by the breaker drawing frames just because there 
may be two more processes for the material to pass througb. 
A thick or thin place made on the breaker drawing may be 
corrected to a certain extent on the following machines, but 
the error while lessened in weight per yard, will also be 
stretched over many times its original length. 

For example: A piecing of card sliver that overlaps 
4 inches is made on the breaker drawing where the doubling 
and draft are six. This short length results in 24 inches 
of breaker drawing 16 2/3 per cent heavy. On the in- 
termediate, doubling and drawing six, these 24 inches will 
result in 144 inches of drawing 2.77 per cent heavy. When 
this length is passed through the finisher drawing, there will 
be delivered 884 inches of drawing that is .46 per cent heavy. 
In each case we are considering that the five ends doubled 
with the heavy one are of correct weight. Of course, there 
is the chance that the heavy drawing may be partially cor- 
rected by a length of light drawing, but the probability 
of the error being further aggravated by another heavy 
length is just as liable, if not more so. 

Beginners in a carding department, especially girls, 
are very likely to be started on drawing frames. New 
hands are prone to error, and errors on drawing frames 
cannot be rectified; therefore it is very desirable to have 
good hands run the drawing frames. 

The question may arise: “Where shall we start begin- 
ners?” I would answer: “Start them on the drawing 
frames if you wish to make drawing tenders of them, but 





do not trust a set of frames to the mercies of a mere 
greenhorn who has had but a few hours of teaching.” 

Furthermore, put the beginner on with a good tender 
who will set a good example as to how the work should be 
performed. Don’t start a new hand on a set of frames 
operated by a tender who has the reputation for laziness, 
just to help him keep his work up. The beginner, very 
likely, will have all the tending to do and not understand- 
ing skillful manipulation will make mighty hard work of 
the job and mighty bad work for the next process, To 
make the best trained hands, start them with the better 
trained and more efficient ones. Tell the new hand to take 
orders from the old tender and then keep out of it your- 
self. 

There are many things to look after around drawing 
frames: 

Keep the leather covered rolls well varnished, and have 
a sufficient supply of extras on hand to meet emergencies. 
If allowed any choice in leather rolls, choose shell rolls. 
These do not require as much oil or as frequent oiling as 
solid rolls. The oil being inside the shell, stays there on 
aceount of the increased diameter at the center of the ar- 
bor on which the shell turns. Shell rolls do not show the 
tendeney to stick that solid rolls do when starting a frame. 

If the roll varnish wears away quickly, try a little more 
glue in it; if it shows a tendency to crack, use a little less 
glue. Three or four coats of varnish are better than a 
single heavy coat, and furthermore, *a heavy coat applied 
to a new roll is very liable to open up the lap and thus 
ruin the covering. When applying varnish, do not allow 
it to get onto the roll necks. If it does drop on the necks, 
wipe it off thoroughly or the roll will stick when put into 
the frame. This applies of course, to solid rolls. 

To protect leather covered rolls as much as _ possible 
from injury, be sure that the tenders remove the weight 
pressure on them every Saturday when shutting down, It 
requires but a turn of the lever on the weight relieving mo- 
tion. If for any reason, the weights are taken off a draw- 
ing frame, be sure that they are put back correctly. The 
greatest danger lies in getting a heavy weight on one end of 
a roll and a light one on the other end. 

Do not use a light spindle oil on drawing frame rolls 
or, in fact, on any rolls in the carding room. A heavy 
bodied oil is necessary as it will stay in place and stand the 
pressure, supplying an oil film of sufficient thickness to pre- 
vent undue friction which will be present if a light oil is 
used. 

If considering putting in new drawing frames, by all 
means designate metallic rolls,—top and bottom. This will 
do away with all recovering, abolish roll varnishing, de- 
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crease licking, and the mill will not be compelled to carry 
extra rolls as is required when using the leather ones. An- 
other advantage is a more positive draft. They must be 
watched very carefully for one thing: Particles of dirt, 
seed, ete., accumulate in the bottom of the flutes and cause 
the top rolls to jump and cause cut work. More frequent 
scouring of metallic rolls than is given to common rolls will 
obviate this trouble. 

Keep the numbers as far as possible on the finisher 
drawing frames. If the work is running good and the num- 
bers rarely jump, twice a day may be sufficient to do the 
sizing. Don’t hesitate to size four times a day if neces- 
sary. When changing a draft gear, change every head of 
drawing on that weight of material. Don’t change a frame 
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here and there, as this will sooner or later bring disaster. 
When all the work is heavy or all the work light, the error 
can be corrected at a later process; but when the frames 
are turning off a mixture of heavy and light work, nothing 
ean be done for it. And I doubt if there is anything much 
more discouraging to fly frame tenders than to have some 
ends as tight as fiddle strings while others are so slack that 
they curl around the flyer bosses. If there is, it must be the 
contents of their pay envelopes received for trying to run 
such work. 

Determine to produce a good drawing and then keep an 
eye on the many things that may cause trouble. 

If the sliver guides at the back of the frame crowd the 
sliver into too narrow a space causing some of them to 
override others, open up the guides, if adjustable, or get 
new ones. Watch out for defective spools. Occasionally 
one of these will be out of balance and fail to rise promptly 
when an end runs out. Jumping top rolls mean a bent 
bottom roll or a roller lap. Sometimes trouble is caused 
by soft weak drawing. This is made by too large a hole in 
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the trumpet or not sufficient compression by the calender 
rolls, and even if we discount the fact that it is a perfect 
nuisanee by its breaking back, still, the uneven work pro- 
duced by its stretching at places that do not break, make 
it imperative to eliminate this trouble. 

Keep all stop motions in working order and do not 
allow cans to be filled too full. This happens frequently 
on the cards and the pressure brought to bear on the sliver 
as it is being jammed and rubbed into the over-filled can, 
has nothing less than an injurious effect, not to mention the 
racking the coiler mechanism gets. This same occurrence 
happens on drawing frames not equipped with full-can stop 
motions or if equipped, out of order. 

Where cans are overfilled, the sliver rises up to such an 
extent when taken from the coiler that if not carefully 
handled it will tip over onto the floor in a tangled mass and 
usually gets into the waste box. 

Cans should be arranged back of the drawing frames 
so that the ends of sliver are drawn with a minimum of 
friction. Ends must not be crossed. For best results, each 
delivery should take its back drawing from cans some of 
which are full and some partly full; not one delivery from 
eans all of which are full while the next delivery is being 
supplied by cans all of which are nearly empty. Six full 
cans are liable to make a heavier drawing than six cans 
nearly empty where the lifting tension is greater. 

It is but a small job to wipe off a drawing frame and 
to pick the clearers; so perhaps this is the reason why it is 
so often overlooked to the deterioration of the work. It is 
but fair though, to give the tenders a show to properly per- 
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form their duties by supplying them with necessary brushes, 
brooms and receptacles for waste. Don’t blame the tenders 
for particles of clearer waste in the drawing if you allow 
the clearer cloth to wear to rags and tatters before renew- 
ing it. Oceosionally a roll shows a tendency to lick and a 
bunch of waste is stuffed back of the clearer to increase the 
pressure and stop the licking. The clearer will soon require 
renewing for even if the roll is removed it is very doubt- 
ful if the bunch of waste will be. 

A pair of small pliers having a long slim nose are very 
handy about drawing frames for freeing plugged trumpets. 
Have one for each tender and fasten them to a small chain 
to keep them from finding their way into somebody’s tool 
chest. 

It has taken much labor and material, good machines 
with careful adjustments, and skilled attention to get the 
cotton as far as the drawing frames. Now, if a finished 
drawing ean be turned off that is practically perfect and 
close in weight to the standard desired, we have smoothed 
the path not a little toward excellent spinning, Don’t get 
discouraged if the spinner says: “My spinning is running 
fine but I’m always waiting for roving.” If the room is 
turning off a good production of good roving, nothing more 
ean be asked. The fact that the roving is good is the main 
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reason why the spinning is running so well and it is only 
natural that the spinning room should be right up with 
the ecard room. If the superintendent of the mill is “onto 
his job” he will understand; if he fails to, his card room 
overseer is too good a man to be in his employ. 


Causes and Prevention of Uneven Yarns.* 
BY A. C. ATKINSONT. 


One very important consideration to be kept in mind in 
selecting cotton for mill use is to see that the samples are 
even running as to the length of the staple. 

The first process in the mill after the bales have been 
opened is the mixing. This is or should be a part of the 
process of every mill, but in some cases its importance is 
under-estimated. By mixing we do not neecssarily mean 
the mixing of different grades or varieties of cotton, but 
the mixing of different bales of the same grade and variety. 
This is absolutely necessary to produce the best results, for 
even when the different bales are of the same variety, the 
same grade grown in the same locality and supposed to be 
of the same length of staple, there is likely to be found a 
slight difference in length, color and conditions. There is 
also a great difference in the amount of moisture in the 
different bales. Some are too dry to work well while others 
are too moist, and by mixing*the dry cotton with the moist 
the dry will absorb some of the moisture from the damp 
bales, and a better average condition is secured. The mix- 
ing also allows the opening up or expanding of the con- 
densed cotton, leaving it in better shape for the action of 
the beaters in the picking process. 

The common method for mixing in this country is to 
provide extensive floor space back of the feeders. The 
larger, the better, within reasonable limits. When the bales 
are opened, the cotton should be taken from one or more 
bales, and scattered evenly over the floor, this should be re- 
peated from other bales until a pile or stack is formed con- 
taining enough cotton for several days’ run. This pile of 
cotton will be composed of many thin layers, each repre- 
senting a bale, more or less. When this is fed to the ma- 
chine it should be taken in as near vertical sections as pos- 
sible so that each arm full will contain parts of each bale. 
In this way a very thorough mixing is secured, giving a 
more even and uniform condition of cotton from start to 
finish, 

When waste is added to the mixture it will be very neces- 
sary to see that it is evenly distributed for an excessive 
amount of waste in one place is liable to cause annoyance 
in working and produce bad results. Again if the cotton 
being used has been compressed it is absolutely necessary 
that it be opened at least thirty-six to forty-eight hours be- 
fore using, in order to get the best results. 

Much has been said and written about the importance 
of the pickers, yet I question whether it is fully understood 
how very serious a factor i> the production of good work 
the picker is when intelligently and conscientiously run. 
Keep the automatic feeder near the same fullness as pos- 
sible; the hopper should not be allowed to get over three- 
fourths full. An even lap on this machine can come only 
from an even feed from the hopper. 


*Extracts from an address before the Southern Textile Asso- 


ciation. 
+Superintendent L‘berty Cotton Mills, Clayton, N. C. 
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The speed of the beaters should be regulated according 
to the length of staple being used. The less beating given 
to the cotton, the stronger and better the yarn will be; it 
should be beaten just enough to take out the trash. 

Irregular speed of picker is the cause of uneven work 
a great many times. Low speed of fan and insufficient sue- 
tion to hold cotton on screen will give a lap full of thick and 
thin places with different weights per yard, which will make 
variations in numbers throughout the mill. 

A high speed beater will create a draft. If the beater 
draft is stronger than the fan draft, it will blow the cotton 
off the screen, causing lumps to be in the laps. This may 
be remedied to a certain extent provided the eveners are 
kept in good shape. If they are not, they cannot respond 
to a delicate change in the weight of the incoming feed. 
The result is uneven laps. 

Lappers should be kept well cleaned and oiled with en- 
tire freedom of action of the working parts. Evener belts 
should be kept free from all greases, lint and dirt and at the 
proper tension. No matter what weight per yard the laps 
are to be, the evener belt should be made to run in the cen- 
ter of the cone which gives an equal adjustment for either 
heavy or light feed, 

The lap aprons should be kept in perfect repair, for 
every time the evener belt or lap apron slips it will cause 
light places in the laps, which will make uneven laps. The 
writer would recommend that all aprons on pickers be 
pulled with sprocket chains, which insures no slipping and 
prolongs the apron’s life. When placing full laps upon 
the aprons of the finisher or intermediate lapper, avoid re- 
placing more than two at a time (much better one at a time) 
and let them be graduated from a small piece to a full lap. 
This prevents over-weighting of aprons, lessening the pos- 
sibility of slipping and making thin places in the lap. A 
very accurate and sensitive lap weighing scale should be 
provided and several weighings a day made on the inter- 
mediate lapper in order to keep to standard weight. 

Every lap coming from the finisher should be weighed, 
and only a very slight variation should be allowed. 

The pickers should be set to clean the cotton well, and 
make good laps that will not split in the earding. 

To get good, strong, even yarn a mill should have ecards 
enough to do light carding. Cards should be ground often 
enough to keep them sharp at all times. Never wait until 
the ecards become dull before grinding, as any amount of 
bad work may be done. Good, even sliver from the cards 
depends upon grinding and accurate settings. 

The setting of the cards depends on the length of staple, 
and quality of cotton being used. There should be a sys- 
tem of stripping the cards. Never allow the cylinder and 
doffer of cards to get too full, otherwise the card will comb 
the trash into the good sliver. It is best to strip each alter- 
nate card in a line. Do not put the end up too quickly 
after stripping, but allow the sliver time to regain its nor- 
mal weight before going into the ean. Cards not strippmg 
the same in flats or cylinder or both or not making the 
same amount of flyings, will cause variations in slivers. 
Card tenders in putting on new laps should be taught to 
place them in very evenly. Cards should be kept clean all 
the time in order to prevent batches of fly from collecting 
and blowing or dropping into the web. Do not allow the 
ean to run too full and tight, as this tends to stretch and 
weaken the sliver. 
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The drawing frames are the most simple machines used 
in the carding department; this is why the importance of 
these machines is many times overlooked. The writer con- 
siders this machine one among the most important in the 
making of good even yarn, and it should be looked after 
very carefully. Very often when the carder has new help 
to work and they are not skilled enough to put on other 
work, he puts them on drawings, This is a great mistake. 
There should be a competent and painstaking person in 
charge. 

An improper working stop motion would let an end 
run through, then, if you haven’t a good man on the job he 
puts up the end, but fails to pull out the single drawing 
that has passed. It may not be many yards, but by the 
time it has reached the spinning room it has increased many 
times this length and the result is weak and uneven yarn. 
A very important part of the drawing frame is the top 
rollers, whether metallic or leather covered. They should 
be kept in good condition and properly oiled. If metallic 
rollers are used they should be thoroughly cleaned once a 
week and all dirt and foreign substance removed from the 
flutes, If this is not done the flutes become full of dirt, and 
the rollers will be slightly raised, thereby causing cut 
sliver. 

When leather covered rollers are used they should be 
varnished often enough to keep them in good condition and 
witli Varnish that will not crack and peel off. When they 
are taken out to be varnished each roller should be exam- 
ined and all worn out and loose covers showd be removed; 
also see that the weight is uniform on all rolls. Rollers 
should be spaced to suit the stock being used, This applies 
to the length and condition of staple. 

Worn out trumpets are a defect on drawing frames and 
by all means see that the motions are kept in the best of 
order to prevent singling. The drawing sliver should be 
weighed at least four times per day and changed according 
to conditions, as the drawing frame is the place to keep the 
yarn even. If the drawing is even there should be very 
little changing to do in other processes. 

In the slubbing process there is no doubling and it is 
the first machine to put twist into the stock and wind it 
upon bobbins. Run just enough twist on the slubber to pre- 
vent stretching and breaking back in the creel at the next 
process. Such machines as slubbers, intermediates, speed- 
ers, jack and spinning frames should be overhauled, lined 
and leveled at least once each year. 

Flyer frames must receive proper attention if even rov- 
ing is to be made. It is possible for picking, carding and 
drawing to be almost perfect, and then bad, uneven roving 
to be made on the fly frames, In each machine there is a 
process of doubling. This adds to the evenness of the rov- 
ing if the frame is in good condition. Top rollers should 
be kept clean and well oiled, if not they will run dry, thus 
causing cut and uneven work. Keep all worn spindles and 
bolsters out of the frames, have steps oiled every two 
weeks, keep all bad bobbins off the spindles as bad bobbins 
will vibrate or shake and make the roving uneven. Steel 
rollers should be kept clean, free from laps, oiled and 
stand in good shape. All crooked joints renecked and made 
to run true, gears set so as not to bind or cause the roller to 
vibrate as uneven work will result. The rollers should be 
set to produce an even strand. One should be governed by 
the twist of roving, weight of stock fed to roll, and the 
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length of the staple being used. Creels and roller beams 
should be wiped off and not fanned off, as the latter causes 
bunches to eateh in with the work. Roving must not be 
laid too close on the bobbins as the layers will ride each 
other, stretching the roving too far apart, but should be 
laid so as to give a smooth appearance, Another defect on 
roving frames is the bobbin gears jumping here and there 
which is caused by the gears being very dirty or not prop- 
erly set. 

When bobbin gears are allowed to jump it causes the 
coils to override each other, as they are wound on the bob- 
bins and when bobbins are being unwound at the next pro- 
cess the part of the coil that is receiving the pull may be 
under another coil which will either be broken or stretched, 
making uneven work. Ends being wound around the presser 
a different number of times, or allowing the eye or hollow 
leg of flyer to become clogged with dirt will cause hard or 
soft bobbins to be made. Do not let the frame tenders run 
frames too full as this will chafe and eut the roving. Rov- 
ing frame tenders should not be allowed to take up or let 
off the tension, for great care must be taken in regulating 
the tension upon roving. If ends be too tight the roving 
will be uneven and full of thin places. If too slack it will 
be wound on the bobbins too loose, making soft bobbins 
which will stretch or break back in the creel at the next 
process, making uneven work. Roving frame tenders in 
ereeling should not be allowed to lap their ends, but join 
the ends together, thus saving a thick place in the roving. 
Frame tenders should not be allowed to make singling and 
doubling, for every singling and doubling made on fly 
frames means bad running, spinning and weak and heavy 
yarn. Clearers should be picked regularly, A tender should 
not be allowed to stick cotton under clearer cloths in order 
to tighten slack ends, as this will damage the roving. With 
the best of roving delivered to the spinning room, if not 
under good watchful management, uneven yarn will be 
made. 

Draft is a very important item, as excessive draft will 
cause uneven yarn and bad running spinning. The draft 
should not exceed twelve, and ten-fifty to eleven is much 
better for double roving. As I have said elsewhere the roll- 
ers must be properly set to the length of the staple, which 
is about one-eighth of an inch greater from center to center 
of front and middle rollers than the length of staple. If 
the rollers are too close together the front roller will be 
biting the end of the staple before the middle roller turns 
it loose, thus causing cockley and uneven yarn. Avoid 
changing draft gears on spinning as much as possible, be- 
cause nine times out of ten you will make a thin place in 
each end on the entire frame. I find from various tests that 
standard twist is the best, as too much twist tends to weaken 
the yarn and destroy the elasticity. 

Frames should not run at an excessive speed and pro- 
duce waste and not yarn, as this makes trouble for every- 
body concerned and causes discontented help, Every end 
that is put up makes a thick place in the yarn. Frames 
should be overhauled once each year, lined and leveled. 
Spindles plumbed at top and bottom and guide wires set 
to the top. Keep all bad spindles and bolsters out of the 
frames. 

Guide wires that have grooves worn in them should not 
be used. Roving creels on all machines from intermediate 
to spinning should be in line and perfectly level. See that 
roving sticks are in good shape and not allowed to become 
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nubby on the points, as this will stretch the roving and 
eause lots of uneven yarn. Have roving creels wiped each 
day, for if lint and eotton are allowed to collect around 
the ends of the roving stick it will be hard to pull, and the 
roving will be ‘stretched. 

Banding is a very important item and we ean not give 


this too much attention. Bands should be made of roving 


and uniform in size and twist and weigh about one pound 
to 120 bands and have them tied on as near the same ten- 
sion as possible. It is a well known fact that a slack band 
will make soft yarn which is waste and will cause bad run- 
ning spinning and uneven yarn. Oiling is a factor in this 
department and attention should be given to the top rollers 
which should be oiled at least three times a week. Spindles 
should be oiled every two weeks; as a dry spindle will vi- 
brate and make uneven yarn. See that the oiling through- 
out the mill is properly done and*that none of the steel 
rollers are allowed to wear in the stands as this will cause 


them to vibrate and make uneven yarn. 

Travelers play an important part in good running spin- 
ning, and we should give them close attention. On coarse 
yarns the travelers should be changed before they become 


worn enough to chafe and cut the yarn. On fine yarn they 


need not be changed as they will fly off after running a 
while. 

Keep the weight levers in line so that none of them 
will rest on the creel board, and thereby get uniform 
weight on the top rollers so as to save bad running and un- 
even work. See that the roving traverse has a good stroke, 
let it run as near the end as possible without running out. 
It should not dwell upon the chains for if the roving re- 
mains too long upon one spot it will wear a groove into the 
eot of the top roller.. And when the roving gets into the 
groove the rollers will not draw it as they should, thus 
eausing lumps and bad places in the yarn. Keep the scav- 
enger rollers in good order and turning at all times so as 
to catch the sliver as soon as the thread breaks. If the 
sliver is allowed to collect on the thread boards it will fall 
off and eatch into the other ends, breaking more down or 
eausing Iumps and gouts on the ends next to it. 

Do not allow the roving to wind around the steel roll- 
ers and stay there, as this will raise the top leather roller 
and make the yarn uneven. Keep all lumps of cotton out 
of trumpets as this will make the roving draw hard and 
make the yarn weak. Keep all worn rings off the frames, 
for good even yarn cannot be spun on a bad ring. Do not 
allow spinners to let three strands of roving run into one 
end where two is all that is necessary. Have the separators 
set exactly in the center between the rings. The travelers 
should be of the correct weight in order to give the proper 
tension to prevent the yarn from whipping against the sep- 
arators, as this will chafe and injure the yarn. 

Another very important factor in-the making of good 
even yarn and good running work is that overseers of the 
different departments should work in perfect harmony with 
each other. Nothing but friendly relations should exist. 
They should consult together, give and take advice, and 
good will result. P 


We have noticed that many men who have lofty aims 
are poor shots. 
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The Revolt Against ‘‘Efficiency.’’ 


BY G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


Few manufacturers have failed to feel strongly that 
the action of Congress in passing the Tavener anti-effi- 
ciency bill was wrong, and this sentiment is based not neces- 
sarily on hearty support of all the ideas of modern effi- 
ciency engineers, but on a realization that a decision on 
the merits of the question was not undertaken, but that 
the action, as The Saturday Evening Post pointed out. 
was merely an indication that political pressure had been 
brought to bear. Business men don’t like to see business 
questions decided in that way, in Congress or elsewhere. 

So, while the Tavenner measure is certainly not an in- 
dication of the sentiments of even a small majority of 
manufacturers—nor, in the opinion of the writer, a real 
index of the feelings of labor on the subject of efficieney— 
It gives a text, as it 
were, on which to preach about efficiency, with reference 


it is at least a sign of the times. 


to the possibility that it may have been overdone in some 
respects. The Tavenner anti-efficiency measure is one ex- 
treme; but isn’t it likely that the extreme representing the 
swing of the pendulum in the other direction 
undesirable? 


The writer was recently in a big cotton mill, 


is equally 


and noted 
that the operatives in the spinning room had seats, and 
were using them rather-frequently. Remark on the subject 
of conditions of labor in such mills, where employees are 
certainly not driven at the rate seen in many other indus- 
tries where women are employed, brought some interesting 
comments from the superintendent. 

“The labor inspector in this territory,” said he, “sug- 
gested having seats some time ago, and the president of 
the company took it up with me, expressing himself as being 
I pointed out to him, however, that 
as conditions were, the hands had been given as many 
spindles to tend as they could possibly look after, and 
that it would be next to impossible for them to use the 
seats to any advantage. 

“Tt might look all right to put in the stools,’ I said, 
‘but as far as their practical usefulness is concerned they 
wouldn’t be worth while.’ 

“We got to thinking this over, however, and considered 
whether common sense, getting away from ‘efficiency’ for 
the time being, didn’t suggest giving the operatives work 
enough to keep them reasonably busy, but not so much 
that they never had a chance to sit down. In fact, carrying 
the idea a little further, we realized that if the hands were 
pushed so hard that they had no leisure, the chances were 
that the equipment was not being made to produce to the 
maximum, because she couldn’t get around to all of the 
spindles in time. 

“The result of this discussion was that we cut down 
the number of spindles each hand was to tend, and got 
seats so that they could rest at intervals. This not only 
works out well by making conditions easier for the hands, 
but it means that all of the machinery is coming close to 
turning out a maximum of goods. And there is just as 
much real efficiency in getting the maximum out of the 
equipment as there is in getting the most work possible 
out of the hand.” 

Another interesting side-light on this experiment, which 


favorable to the idea. 
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showed that the mill had the right plan in making a 
change which at first glance was reducing the “efficiency” 
of the help, was that it was not found necessary to in- 
crease the rate at which the employees were being paid. 
They were able to keep the poundage up, with a smaller 
number of spindles per operative, because they could tend 
all of them without difficulty. Thus the mill, which had 
comtemplated the necessity of having to increase the rate 
at which piece-workers in this department were employed, 
had a visual demonstration of the fact that efficiency does 
not always consist in driving the help as hard as possible, 
but that the best results may be obtained by the use of 
what may seem to be an easy-going system of operation. 
In fact, if one not acquainted with the peculiar condi- 
tions of the industry, were to go into a cotton mill and 
see hands chatting with each other, sitting down, or even 
taking enough time to go to the lunch-room for a between- 
meals repast, he would probably get the idea that a rather 
slovenly system of operation was in effect. Yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, results in terms of production and cost per 
pound might be entirely satisfactory to the owners of the 
plant. All of this is merely by way of suggesting that it 
is results rather than any appearance of feverish activity, 
without leisure periods, that should be considered first. 
It may interest cotton manufacturers, who are in a 
position to give their hands intervals for rest purposes 
without interfering with production, to know that this sub- 
ject is being given a lot of attention in other industries, 
where breaks in the work may be established only at the 
cost of obviously decreased output. Euthusiasts who have 
investigated the plan assert that the improved work which 
can be done by the employee who has enjoyed a period of 
rest, with a relief from the strain of operating machinery, 
more than makes up for the loss which is assumed initially. 
The plan has even been adopted by extending the hours 


of labor, so as to get the regular amount of productive 
time, while giving the rest periods. It is coneluded that 
this plan benefits the worker, who is said to be in better 
condition at the end of the longer day than when the work 
has been done without a break except for the lunch-hour. 
Fatigue is removed, and this fact is emphasized as impor- 
tant from the standpoint of accident prevention. Some of 
the advantages of rest periods, especially in those indus- 
tries where the conditions of work require steady opera- 
tion of the machines, unless a special interval is provided, 
are put forward by investigators as follows: 
relieving mental 


and physical 


Complete relaxation, 


strain. 

Freedom from restraint; no fear of being called to 
account for speaking to other employees. 

Social contact with fellow-workers. 

Reduced danger of accidents, 

Increased production., 

Improved quality. 

Improved health and happiness of employees. 

While some of these advantages are obviously put 
forward by an ardent proponent of the system, enough 
has been said fully to justify the plan. of operating 
a cotton mill. so as to increase the opportunity of the 
employees for rest periods, rather than to ealeulate the 
time required for each task so accurately that every moment 
will be taken up. The latter plan, if it is representative 
of the efficiency school of which so much has been heard, 
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fails to take into account the human factor, which certainly 
cannot be treated as an inanimate piece of machinery. 

There are other classes of work in every cotton mill 
where rapidity of operation is not desirable. Beaming, 
for instance, is a kind of work which might be hurried, 
yet without improving results from any standpoint. A 
mill superintendent watched work in this department of 
his plant recently, and remarked to a companion, “This 
looks like a pretty slow proposition, but this department 
gives us less trouble than any other, just because the work 
is well done. If we tried to increase the rate of produc- 
tion here, we’d probably find that we had spoiled a good 
situation.” 

Those who have read this article, remembering that 
not a few mills believe in the stop-watch plan, but have 
made extensive use of this idea for the purpose of bringing 
about better systems of operation, may find it hard to 
reconcile the two ideas. Yet, as a matter of fact, there is 
no real inconsistency involved. The point is not so much 
to keep away from the machinery of efficiency, as usually 
understood, as to bear in mind the human element as well 
as the other factors involved in the production equation. 

In figuring rates for piece-work, which has been shown 
to be a good plan for both manufacturer and operative, 
in many classes of mill work, the only fair plan is to 
analyze production by means of a stop-wateh, and deter- 
mine a fair rate of pay, based on the data thus secured. 
And it should be remembered, also, that the stop-watch 
may be used not only for developing delinquencies on the 
part of employees, but also weak spots in the general 
scheme of management, such as the movement of material 
from one part of the mill to the other. ‘The stop-watch 
may be the symbol of efficiency, and yet it is merely the 
means by which the manufacturer finds out what he wants 
to know about the production processes in his mill. It is 
the use to which these facts are put, that shows whether or 
not his grasp of efficiency is limited to the superficial 
features, or extends to inelude all of the elements which 
must be considered in working out any general plan of 


management. 


The steamer “Hardy” left the harbor of Treport on the 
north eoast of France in stormy weather with a quantity 
of soda water and of metallic sodium to the amount of 
two tons, The ship began to list, and men went below to 
see if the eargo could be secured when one of the cases of 
sodium burst into flames and two score of cases of soda wa- 
ter had already been smashed. An alarm of fire was raised 
and the order of fire stations was given, but as soon as the 
water struck the burning case of sodium there were several 
explosions as package after package within the case blew 
up. Two more eases broke open and blazed under the 
stream of the hose. Two additional cases flew into the air, 
struck the overhead beams and spread fire in all directions. 
The paniec-stricken crew fled above decks but the captain 
ordered them below. Shortly after an explosion sank the 
ship. Sodium like potassium burns in contact with water 
and the consignment should have been soldered in tins and 
enclosed in strong boxes. ‘The owners of the soda water 
sued the shipowners for the loss of these goods, and the 
King’s Bench gave a verdict for the plaintiffs, but the con- 
stgnees of the sodium did not enter a claim.—IJndian Textile 


Journal. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 





Advantages of Using Soft Water in the Finishing 
Industry. 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON, F. C, 8. 


Water, being the well nigh universal solvent, may ac- 
quire qualities most undesirable to its use in the finishing 
industry for bleaching or dyeing, or both, as well as for its 
use in boilers. Water cannot oceur pure in nature, on 
account of this solvent property; even rain, which is the 
purest kind of natural water, always contains carbonate 
and nitrate of ammonia. Spring water, artesian water or 
brook water may take up so many various substances that 
it is almost useless where boiler water is needed, or where 
soaps are used. The particular and special use of the 
water is ue first, and in fact, perhaps, the only question. 
Is it for bleaching, or for dyeing or for the boilers? 

For industria] uses chemically pure water is not only 
unnecessary, but positively harmful. Chemically pure 
water, for instance, is inapplicable in the dyeing of aliza- 
rine, where water containing lime is necessary. Then 
again, “saddened colors,” i. e., colors raised with iron salts, 
will give the best results if dyed in water containing ecar- 
bonic acid, lime, silica, iron, sulphurie acid, and muriatic 
acid, the whole solid contents not to exceed one grain in a 
fluid ounce. These ingredients will most probably exist 
in the water as sulphate of lime, muriate of lime and car- 
bonate of iron. The iron should be in the smallest propor- 
tion; the carbonic acid and the lime in the greatest. If 
experiments be carried out in pure water, i e., distilled 
water, it will be found on repeating them with common 
spring water, that one-half the quantity of dyestuffs will 
give the same depth of color; and that the colors in this 
latter instance, have more of a purple hue and are more 
permanent. This may be illustrated by the following sim- 
ple experiment: 

Take two glass jars of equal size, and fill them half full 
of distilled water, and add to each an equal quantity of a 
solution of tannic acid or sumac; put into each an equal 
number of drops of a solution of copperas. It will be 
noted that the change of color is searcely perceptible. But 
if we now fill one of the jars with spring water, it almost 
instantly becomes a dark reddish black. Allow both jars 
to stand for an hour and the solution with the distilled 
water will have become a deep violet, while the other, not- 
withstanding the double quantity of water, will have become 
so dark that no light is transmitted; and it will require one- 
half more water to reduce it to the same shade as the other; 
but still retaining more of the reddish hue—which, by the 
way, makes it more suitable for black. It will also be found 
to be more insoluble, and requiring a greater proportion of 
acid to decompose it. It will be understood by the reader 
that in the above experiment it was the lime and other salts 
in the spring water which combined with the acid in the 
copperas to set the iron free to combine more rapidly with 
the tannin of the sumac to form tannate of iron or iron 
black. 


Such experiments are especially interesting in these 
times when the natura] dyestuffs, depending for their color- 
ing power, as they do, almost wholly upon the various tan- 
nins they contain, are being so universally used, and it can 
be readily seen that a dyer learning his trade at a dyeworks 
where one particular kind of water was used would be all 
at sea when he moved away and attempted to dye a black, 
for instance, with the same quantity of dyestuff he had been 
formerly using but an entirely different quality of water. 
In this dilemma he keeps adding dyestuff and extra runs 
to get results, but colors bolstered up with dyestuffs are 
always dull and ineffective. We may deduce from this 
that a dyer ought never to expect that recipes obtained from 
other sections or countries would produce just exactly the 
same results with him as they have with others: And also 
that for a dyer to become eminent at his business, he must 
stay in one place, he must continue to practice in one situa- 
tion, and with one kind of water and by these means alone, 
can he be expected to obtain perfection in his art, and we 
would respectfully suggest that those superintendents who 
rejoice in changing dyers (and other foremen) so often 
would make a note of this—“when found make a note of ’”— 
as our illustrious friend Captain Cuttle would have said 

Dyeing being an art wholly dependent upon chemistry 
for its development and successful practice, he who prac- 
tices it without studying chemistry, is like a boy learning to 
repeat a thesis from some author without knowing his let- 
ters. When he knows the principles of chemistry, so far 
as they are applicable to his trade, he would, on finding 
that the same quantity of dyestuff did not yield the same 
results, examine the water he was using to try and discover 
where the difference Jay, and he might find that instead of 
using more sumac, copperas, or logwood as the case might 
be to bring up his color, a little chalk or hydrous gypsum 
added to the water, would so qualify it as to render it equally 
effective with that to which he had been accustomed. 

A dyer’s daily experience teaches him that the water he 
uses has a decided effect upon many of his dyes and that 
certain kinds of water are better for some of his colors 
than others, which manifests a difference either in the con- 
dition or the constitution of the water. This difference in 
water experienced by dyers, depends always upon foreign 
matters dissolved in it. It would therefore be a great ob- 
ject for a dyer to obtain pure water; or, if this is not practi- 
cable, to know just what the ingredients are that are in the 
water that he is using, so that he may either counteract their 
effects and escape their consequences, or render them sub- 
servient to his purpose by adding the needed ingredients 
either to the pure or the impure water. 

The great practical importance of water to the dyer is 
not only its neutrality, but also its solvent power. The 
cohesion of solid bodies is overcome, and the particles are 
diffused through those of the water, and so placed in the 
best possible condition for combining with the particles of 
other bodies brought into proximity with them, 

The nature of impurities found in water depend upon 
its immediate souree—the nature of the soil or strata of 
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earth through which it has passed; and as these substances 
act and react upon the dyestuffs used it therefore becomes 
of the first importance that the dyer should fully compre- 
hend that character and effects of the substance dissolved 
in the water he is using. These ingredients are generally 
lime, magnesia, alumina, potash, soda, iron, copper, sulphu- 
ric acid, hydrochloric acid, and. carbonic acid. There are 
also other substances, which have been found in springs in 
more minute quantities, but which we would not enumerate 
here, as they are not common; and even some of these given, 
such as copper, are not often present in waters used in the 
dyehouse. These earthy substances are generally found in 
the water in combination as sulphates, chlorides, or earbo- 
nates. There are also gases present in waters, as atmos- 
pherie air, carbonie acid, sulphurous acid, ete. The last 
named is easily detected by its smell, and water could not 
be used containing any appreciable quantity of it. Iron as 
a sulphate or chloride is often present in a very minute 
quantity, but when the quantity is considerable, the water 
is not good for many purposes. 

Two common definitions of the quality of water are 
“hard” and “soft,” but these expressions, so far as the dyer 
is concerned, are somewhat ambiguous, and are only useful 
when alkalies and soaps are to be used. Distilled water is 
soft and pure, and useful for all purposes of the arts, but 
a water may be soft and useful so far as bleaching and 
washing are concerned and, as we have already shown, very 
disadvantageous in dyeing, and it may on the other hand 
be hard and yet good for dyeing most colors. Such a term, 
therefore, does not denote any particular kind of impuri- 
ties. 

If a piece of pure white soap be dissolved in alcohol, not 
so strong as to form a jelly, and a little of the solution be 
dropped into water, if the soap eurdles the water is hard, 
if not, it is soft. If hard, the ingredients are of an acid 
or earthy character, such as earbonie acid, earbonate of 
lime or iron, sulphate of lime, ete.; if soft, it may contain 
alkalies. The ingredients of the water are often so minute, 
that the ordinary tests do not for some time detect them. 
The best mode of proceeding is to apply the soap test first, 
as a sort of guide; next, to try the water with delicately 
prepared test papers, and observe whether it has an acid or 
an alkaline reaction; then take a gallon of the water and 
boil it down to a pint, put this into a narrow jar and allow 
it to settle for a few hours; pour off the clear liquid into 
another vesgel, and retain for examination the turbid re- 
mainder, if any; it will most probably consist of carbonate 
and sulphate of lime with a little iron. Carbonate of lime 
has been held in solution as a bicarbonate; but the boiling 
decomposes this compound, one proportion of carbonic acid 
being driven off, and the insoluble carbonate is precipitated. 
' The sulphate of lime is soluble only in small quantity, so 
that a little may be precipitated by the boiling. ‘To the resi- 
due add a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and the carbonate 
of lime and iron will dissolve with effervescence, while the 
sulphate will remain undissolved. .A drop or two of gallie 
acid added to the acid solution will detect the iron by giving 
a blue or black coloring. A portion of this solution in turn 
may be taken, and a little ammonia added to neutralize the 
acid; iron will give a brown precipitate with this; if lime is 
present the addition of a little oxalate of ammonia will give 


a white precipitate. , 
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The clear portion is now divided into five different por- 
tions, and put into small wine or test glasses. To one por- 
tion is added a few drops of gallie acid, which if iron is 
present, will, after standing some time, produce a bluish 
color. To another portion add a few drops of oxalate of 
ammonia, which will, if heated a little, give a white precipi- 
tate if lime is present. To a third portion add a few drops 
of a phosphate of soda solution, and stir it well. After 
standing some time, if a white precipitate be formed, this 
will indicate the presence of magnesia. To a fourth portion 
add chloride of barium; if a white precipitate is obtained, 
which is not redissolved by adding a little pure nitric acid, 
sulphurie acid is present. To a fifth portion add nitrate of 
silver, if a white precipitate is formed, which is not redis- 
solved by the addition of a little pure nitric acid, then 
hydrochlocie acid is present. These tests must be carefully 
made, and the nitric acid used must be perfectly pure, or no 
dependence can be placed upon the results. 

If carbonic acid exists in the water, which it does very 
frequently in combination with a base, it will be known, as 
already intimated, by the effervescence caused by the addi- 
tion of an acid; but it may exist free; and the best way to 
detect it, is to take a separate quantity of the water, without 
boiling, say a pint, and add to it a little clear lime water; 
if milkiness appears after standing some time, carbonic 
acid is present, either free or as a bicarbonate of lime. If 
blue litmus paper be reddened, there is often free acid 
present in the water. 

This method of procedure, which is very simple, is suffi- 
cient to give the dyer an idea of the impurities he has to 
contend with. Of course the effects of each of these sepa- 
rately, or together, upon his dye drugs will also have to be 
studied. Should more correct investigation be required, 
such as the exact quantity of each ingredient, this must be 
done by a regular course of analyses, which we are afraid 
few practical dyers have the apparatus or other means of 
working. However, with the tests referred to, a near 
approximation may be arrived at, by boiling the gallon of 
water to dryness and carefully weighing the residue, which - 
will give the whole solid matters in the gallon; and after- 
wards, by dissolving this in distilled water, pouring off the 
solution, and drying the insoluble portion, the quantity of 
soluble salts, which may be those of potash, soda, magnesia, 
ete., will be found. The water is tested for these and all 
other ingredients by the tests given. To the remaining in- 
soluble part, a few drops of hydrochloric acid are added, 
and notice is taken if this produces effervescence. This acid 
solution is then diluted with distilled water, and tested as 
above; if anything remains insoluble it is again dried and 
weighed, and the result will indicate the silica present. 

Water for bleacheries, dyehouses, and print works 
should be clear and colorless and ought to be free from mag- 
nesia, iron and lime salts. This is not merely to avoid the 
precipitation of insoluble soaps, but also to be sure that 
the colors are of full brillianey. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the instance of the benzadin and alarizarin colors. 
The former lose in the necessarily alkaline bath if lime 
salts are found, and the latter in the tone of color if iron 
salts are in the water; in washing and fulling woolens, a 
hard water will precipitate an insoluble soap on the fiber. 
Stains and irregular dyeing are most frequently brought 
about in this way. Soaps precipitated with lime or magne- 
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sium are not removable in any known way, and much 
annoyance and loss is oceasioned. The lime and magnesia 
soaps are insoluble and stick to the goods with unconquer- 
able persistence. The dye cannot by any possibility go on 
evenly, and will be apt to rub off and crock to a humiliating 
degree. 

COSTLINESS OF HARD WATER IN THE BLEACHERY. 

A pound of carbonate of lime or magnesia precipitates 
ten pounds of soap. Therefore, the evil of hard water is 
somewhat caleulable. 

The hardness of water is either “temporary,” i. e., due 
to calcium or magnesium carbonate, or “permanent,” i. e., 
chiefly due to calcium or magnesium sulphates and chlorides. 

Temporary hardness is caused by the presence of the 
carbonates of lime or magnesia. Alihough pure water is 
unable to dissolve these bodies, yet when it contains carbon 
dioxide in solution, the insoluble carbonates are converted 
into the soluble bicarbonates. These soluble bicarbonates 
are readily decomposed when heated, reforming the normal 
carbonate and giving off carbon dioxide. If the heating be 
continued until the latter be expelled, the water is no longer 
able to hold the carbonates in solution, and hence a precip- 
itate is formed, the water at the same time becoming soft. 
From this property of being removed by boiling, hardness 
due to carbonates is termed “temporary.” Hardness due 
chiefly to the presence of sulphates and chlorides of cal- 
cium (lime) and magnesium, which compounds are them- 
selves soluble in water and which solubility is not affected 
by the expulsion of the earbon disulphide. Boiling does not 
affect the hardness due to these salts, and hence this hard- 
ness is termed “permanent.” 











With the exception of rain water, all natural waters are 


‘hard, the degree of hardness is generally expressed in terms 


of calcium carbonate per 100,000 parts, whether it is due to 
calcium or magnesium. Such a method of expression gives 
one a general idea of the quality of the water; but for 
bleaching purposes it is extremely important that the actua’ 
quantities of calcium and magnesium present should be 
known, since from every point of view, hardness due to 
magnesium is more objectionable than that due to calcium. 
The waters used for bleaching frequently contain from 10 
to 50 parts of hardness per 100,000 and those approaching 
the upper limit are the cause of much trouble and expense 
and the objection to hard waters may be summarized as 
follows—They are unsuitable for boilers. They form in- 
soluble compounds with certain constituents of the cotton 
and this prevent their complete removal. They cause great 
waste of soap and the precipitation of insoluble soaps in 
the fibers, which are very difficult to remove. 

Wanklyn’s Method for Determining the Hardness of 
Water. In this method the calcium and magnesium salts 
present in the water are precipitated by means of a 
soap solution. The degrees of hardness of water according 
to Wanklyn are equal to the grains of calcium carbonate 


per gallon, plus one. 


The standard soap solution is made by dissolving 10 
grams of pure white castile soap in 600 ¢.c, of 90 per cent 
aleohol and made up to 1000 c.c. with distilled water. To 
standardize the soap solution:—1.11 grams of pure anhy- 
drous calcium chloride is dissolved in 1000 ¢.c. of water, or 
1 gram of pure calcium carbonate is dissolved in an excess 
of hydrochloric acid. This solution is evaporated to dry- 
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ness ; the residue is dissolved in water, evaporated to dryness 
and dissolved in 1000 e.e. of distilled water. Ten c.c, of 
this solution are transferred to a stoppered bottle of about 
250 ¢.c.. eapacity. The soap solution is then added from a 
burette, 1 cc. at a time and the bottle well shaken after 
each addition. When the lather becomes somewhat more 
permanent, smaller quantities of soap solution are added 
each time. This is continued until the lather remains per- 
manent for five minutes, whilst the bottle is laid upon its 
side. 

Exactly 11 ¢.c. of the soap solution should be required 
to produce the permanent lather. If the soap solution is 
found to be too strong it should be diluted with equal vol- 
umes of aleohol and water to the correct strength. 

To ascertain the total hardness of a water 70 c¢.c. of it 
are titrated with the soap solution as above. The number 
of ¢.c. minus one, equals the grains of carbonate of calcium 
per gallon, because 1 ¢.c. of the soap solution is required to 
give a permanent lather with 70 e.c. of distilled water. If 
the water requires more than 16 c.c. of the soap solution. 
or if a large quantity of magnesia is present and it requires 
more than 7 ¢.¢., a smaller quantity of water should be 
taken and the difference made up to 70 e.c. with distilled 
water. This process gives us the total hardness of the 
water. : 

To determine the permanent hardness we boil 500 e.c. 
of the water for 30 minutes, in order to precipitate the salts 
which cause the temporary hardness, and fill up to the mark 
with recently boiled distilled water. The water is then fil- 
tered and 70 c.ec. are titrated with the soap solution as de- 
scribed. The difference between the permanent hardness 
and the total hardness gives the temporary hardness. 

One English degree of hardness represents one grain of 
carbonate of lime or its eanivalent to each gallon of water. 
HARD WATER IN BLEACHING KNIT GOODS. 

From the knit goods bleachers, as well as the raw stock 
and piece goods bleacher’s point of view, the objection to 
the use of hard water is very great, both on account of the 
fact that it is a much poorer solvent than soft water and 
also because, by setting up secondary reactions with other 
chemical bodies which are used, it makes the production of 
a satisfactory result often difficult or impossible. For in- 
stance, if hard water be used in a soda lye boil, it will, in 
the presence of sodium hydrate, form lime and magnesia. 
These will in their turn fix their equivalent of fatty acids 
as insoluble soaps in the fabries, and the latter ean only be 
removed by decomposition with acid. 

The following may serve as an illustration :—Two eaual 
quantities of cotton were boiled with a eaustie soda lye, the 
liquor being made in one ease with distilled water, and in the 
other with water containing 40 parts of hardness per 100,- 
000 (30.74° hardness English). At the end of four hours 
the fat removed was estimated. The result showed that in 
the first case 23 per cent more of the total fat had been re- 
moved. 

The use of rosin and other soaps in the soda boil is 
deemed an essential part of the process by some bleachers. 
With hard water it is almost impossible to remove these 
soaps. 

Then, again, the nitrogenous or protoplasmic constitu- 
ents of the cotton itself appear to be changed by boiling 
with hard water into less soluble compounds, which are then 
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more difficult to remove by the soda boil, and which, if left 
in the fiber, will afterward absorb chlorine in the bleach and 
cause trouble. As we have said, hard water also causes a 
great waste of soap. When a solution of soap is added to 
pure water, the solution remains quite clear, and only a 
little is required to produce a lather on shaking. If, how- 
ever, the same soap be added to a hard water, a turbidity 
is immediately evident, owing to the decomposition of the 
soap by the lime and magnesia and the production of the 
corresponding calcium and magnesium soaps, which are in- 
soluble in water and therefore incapable of producing a 
lather. When this point has been reached, and not before, 
a few more drops will cause a lather to appear on shaking. 

To possess cleansing properties, soap must be in solution 
and must lather. The ealeium and magnesium soaps are 
insoluble in water and also reduce the lathering powers of 
a soap solution, so that the use of hard water with soap not 
only causes direct, but also indirect waste. For one gallon 
of pure water about 10 grains of soap are necessary to 
produce a lather, and for each degree of hardness added to 
this it will be necessary to add at least another six grains 
of pure soap to produce a lather, while with the usua’ 
commercial soaps the quantity required would be nearer 10 
grains. 

A water of 35° hardness will require 350 grains of soap 
per gallon, or one pound for 20 gallons. Magnesium hard- 
ness differs a little from that due to ealeium (lime) in that 
it is more slowly decomposed by soap, and hence is more’ 
dangerous. Some bleachers and dyers use old “suds” to 
neutralize hardness, this does not affect the waste, neither 
does the addition of soda lessen the danger due to the de- 
composition of lime or magnesia soaps since they are not 
readily decomposed by aqueous alkalis. These calcium and 
magnesium soaps though white when freshly precipitated. 
when dried develop a brownish yellow color, the depth of 
color depending upon the oil from which they are made. 
The magnesium soaps being darker than the calcium. If, 
therefore, these soaps become fixed upon the fibers of the 
eotton by hard water either in boiling or washing, although 
the goods may appear to have a good color, when newly 
finished, they will lose their brightness on keeping and de- 
velop a yellowish brown tinge. /This is more likely to oceur 
when the hardness of the water is due to magnesium, both 
on account of the more marked color of the magnesium 
soaps and also the comparative slowness with which magne- 
sium hardness is decomposed by soaps. 

Rosin soaps nearly always tend to develop color and 
these soaps are particularly unsuitable for hard water. As a 
matter of fact, only soaps whose fatty acids are of a light 
eolor should be used, while cheaper and darker colored 
soaps may be used with soft water. 

By reason of what has been said, it may be readily seen 
what takes place when hard’ water is used in bleaching. 
The soap instead of dissolving and being removed by the 
washing and boiling is decomposed and deposited on the 
fibers, causing a great waste of soap and a subsequent loss 
of brillianey to the appearance of the finished product. 


Never lend money to a stranger. If you must have finan- 
cial transactions ‘with him, borrow. 


Advice is about the only thing some people won’t take. 
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Bond for twenty years. 


We know, from an experience of over fifty 
Specification Roofs will greatly outlast the guaranteed period, and 
therefore do not hesitate to give this Surety Bond. 


No other roofing is guaranteed in this way 
eares to take the risk of 
having to repair and replace his roofs if they fail. 


other manufacturer, evidently, 


The reasons for their long life are: 


First, 


because they are constructed of Barrett Specification Pitch 
and Felt, the greatest waterproofing materials known. 


Second, 


because a greater amount of this waterproofing is used in 
Barrett Specification Roofs than in any other kind of roof- 
covering, and the amount of waterproofing material in the 


roof largely determines its life. 


Third, 


because under the 20-Year Guaranty Plan the roof must 
be constructed under the supervision of our inspectors, and 
we know, therefore, it will be constructed right. 


That is why these roofs last twenty years and more; that 
is why we ean afford to give a Surety Bond Guarantee with 


every one. 


The 20-Year Guarantee Bond 


The 20-Year Guaranty is now given on all Barrett Specification 
Roofs of fifty squares and over in all towns in the United States and 
and in smaller places 


Canada with a population of 2 


where our Inspection Service is available. 


Our only requirements are that The Barrett Specification dated 
May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed and that the roofing con- 


tractor shall be approved by us. 


Copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification and further information 
promptly furnished upon request. 
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Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Material. 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Pitts etroit 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING CO., ee: 
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Why we guaranteed these 
roofs for twenty years— 


HE three new sub-stations of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company in Chicago, illustrated herewith, carry Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs and are guaranteed by a Surety 


that Barrett 


Upper View: Commonwealth 
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Edison Sub-Station, Chicago, Il 


Von Holst & Fyfe, Architects; McCarty Bros., Gen. Cont’rs 


Roofing Co., Roofers. 


Middle View: Commonwealth 


Edison Sub-Station, Chicagc 


Von Holst & Fyfe, Architects; Calahan Mandl, Gen. Cont'r: 


Roofing Co., Roofers. 
Lower View: Commonwealth 








Edison Sub-Station, Chicago. 
Von Holst & Fyfe, Architects; Thos. Cage & Sons, Gen. 
M. W. Powell Co., Roofers. 
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W. Irvine Bu.iarp, who is well known in textile cir- 
cles, not only in New England, but also in the South, has 
accepted a position as manger of the textile department 
of the Merchants Nationa] Bank of Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Bullard will continue his active management of the E. H. 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., and also his treasurership of 
the Goodyear Cotton Mills. The textile department of the 
Merchants National Bank, of which he has just been made 
manager, is a new feature of service to clients recently 
established by this bank, and intended to furnish full, 
exact This 


service will cover exhaustively the three branches of raw 


and varied information to the textile trade. 
material, machinery and the goods marke‘s, plus such more 
general topics as money and transportation conditions. 
It is proposed to gather extensive data on the raw material 
and supplement these statistics with special reports from 
banking and other sources, and it is understood that celi- 
ents’ desires for special] as well as general information will 


be served. 





An Ecuo From tue St. Stmons CONVENTION. 


Left to right: Superintendent A. T. Matthews of the Thomaston 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills and Frank G. North of Arnoid, Hoffman & Uo., 


Atlanta office, exhibiting their catch from Frederica Inlet. Churchill 


Hungerford and W. W. Sibson please note. 
W. S. 


connected with one of the largest rubber manufacturers. 


Broomer, who has for the past 24 years been 


was originally a Chicago produet, and previously located 
in Seattle, Wash., as Pacific Northwest manager of this 
rubber company during the past 6 years, more recently 
made special representative throughout the western states. 
has been appointed general sales manager of the Imperial 
Belting Co., with headquarters at the parent office in 
Chieago. 

Wituram H. ALLERTON, representing the Wildman Man- 


ufacturing Company, of Norristown, Pa., was a recent 


visitor in Atlanta and vicinity where he was making friend- 
ly calls upon the trade. .The Wildman Company,’ it will 
be remembered, manufacture cireular rib knitting machin- 
ery, automatic stop motions, and electric cloth cutters. 

Frep Wuite, of Charlotte, N. C., who recently gave up 
most of his business connections to accept the sole selling 
agency in this country and Canada for the Anglo-American 
Textile Machinery Co., has opened an office at 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, and will soon open an office in Canada; he 
will continue his offices in Charlotte and Atlanta. Mr. 
White will divide his time between his various offices, but 
during the summer will give most of his attention to New 
England business. 

W. T. Garner has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to superintendent of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 

H. C. Dwete, former secretary of the Erlanger Mills 
at Lexington, N. C., has accepted a similar position with the 
Phoenix Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Dick TINKHAM, DISTRICT 
MANAGER FOR THE ECONOMY 
Fuse & Mra. Co., or CHICAGO 
THat WorrRIED EXPRESSION IS 
CAUSED BY THE PRECOCITY OF 
TINKHAM, JR. 





Duptey C. Smitu has been appointed superintendent 
of the mills at Lafayette, R. I., to succeed the late Fred 
H. Clark. Mr. Smith was born in Atlanta, Ga., and trav- 
eled extensively, and was at one time in charge of the card- 
ing department for the Langley (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 

J. D. Parker has resigned as superintendent of the 
Sally B. Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., to become night superin- 
tendent of the Bibb Mfg. Company, at Porterdale, Ga. 

Francis E. Hype has resigned his position as night 
earder and spinner with the Grant Yarn Company, at 
Fitchburg, Mass., and has accepted a position of overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Shady Lea Mills, of the 
Rodman Manufacturing Company, at Allenton, R. I. 

ANDREW F Rey, superintendent of the Oneita Knitting 
Mills, Ine., Utica, N. Y., has been elected president of the 
Frisbie Stanfield Knitting Co. 

J. F. Hunt will be superintendent of both the Marion 
Mfg. Company and the Clinehfield Mfg. Company at Ma- 
rion, N. C., under W. A. Black as genera] superintendent. 

H. H. Grapprick has been transferred from assistant 
superintendent of Meritas Mill No. 1, Columbus, Ga., to 
superintendent of Mills No. 2 and 3 of that company. 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF A PROSPEROUS FACTORY 


A spark started it. Tons of 
water couldn't stop it. 

If only they had had Pyrene 
—the one deadly sure enemy of 
a cotton fire! But they hadn't, 
and so only a shapeless mass of 
smoking ruins remained. 

Will that be your story?— 
Tomorrow, perhaps? | 


FIRE HOSE, SAFETY AND WASTE CANS, CHEMICAL ENGINES AND RECHARGES, ALL FIRE APPLIANCES 


Remember, fire is no respec- 
tor of persons. It may be your 
turn next. 

Place Pyrene on guard in 
mill, gin and warehouse— 


today. 


Pyrene M’f'g. Co., New York 
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W. W. Byars has resigned as overseer of carding at 
Brookford, N. C., to become night superintendent of the 
Harden Mfg. Co., Worth, N. C. ‘ 

P. P. Jones, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Fulton Cotton Mills, Athens, Ala., has accepted a 
position at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

E. S. TENNENT, the well known purchasing agent of 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the South Carolina Cot!on Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Wm. R. last 
resigning from the Judson Mills to become eonnected with 
the Aldora Mill, at Barnesville, Ga., has accepted a position 
of overseer of carding and spinning at that mill. 

Greorcge W. CumMtNGs has gone to Kingston, Ont., Can- 
ada, where he will take charge of the knitting department 


OwENS, who We announced month was 


of the Kingston Hosiery Co.’s mill. 

Joun LEHMAN has resigned his posiiion as overseer card- 
ing at Thatcher Spinning Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
become superintendent of the Fulton Mills, Athens, Ala. 





H. L. Jay, OVERSEER OF WEAVING, AND Pau. M. SINCLAIR, 
OVERSEER OF CARDING 


ARAGON (Ga.) CoTrTron MILLs. 


AND SPINNING AT THE 
W. A. Biack has resigned as superintendent of the 
Beaumont Mill, Spartanburg, S. C., to 
superintendent of the Clinchfield Mfg. Co., and the Marion 
Mfg. Co., at Marion, N. C. 

Byron Bonp of Lithonia, Ga., a recent graduate of 


Georgia Tech at Atlanta, has accepted position as assistant 


become general 


superintendent of the Summerville (Ga.) Mills. 

JosePpH R. GLENNON has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Cohannet Mill No. 3 of the New England 
Cotton Yarn Co., Taunton, Mass. 

MaRSHALL DILuING will resign as superintendent of the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., to become super- 
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intendent of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Company at Ranlo, 
N.C. . ’ 

W. G. McBray has accepted a position as superintend- 
ent of the Knox Hosiery Mill, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Harry E. Denniz, for many years connected with the 
rubber industries, has been appointed general manager of 
The Imperial Belting Co., of Chicago. Mr. Dennie was 
previously located in Chieago, where he has many friends 
who will be pleased to learn of his success. Prior to coming 
to Chicago and for some time back, Mr. Dennie has ope- 
rated on the Paecifie coast as manager of the company’s 
interests west of Denver. In transferring his headquarters 
he returns to his original field of operation and numerous 
old friends. 

CHARLES POLLARD has accepted position as night super- 
intendent of the Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

Cuas. A. Penper, has resigned his position with the 
Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., East Durham, N. C., and re- 
turned to his former position as superintendent of the Cow- 
pens, (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

Jno. L. Davipson has resigned as superintendent of the 
Brookford (N. C.) Cotton Mills to accept a similar position 
with the Savona Mfg. Co., of Charlotte, N. C., in which he 
has become financially interested. 

J. A. Jenkins, formerly superintendent of the Wood- 
ruff (S. C.) Cotton Mills, is now secretary and manager 
of the Aspen Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

J. C. Oldham, of Lakeview, N. C., has become night su- 
perintendent of the Vass (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

Joun Rrerson has become superintendent of the Dan- 
ville Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 

FraNK B. Bett, formerly superintendent of the Lowe 
Mfg. Co., at Huntsville, Ala., and for some time located in 
Atlanta, as local manager for Dodge Mfg. Co., has accepted 
a position as salesman for the American Moistening Co., of 
Boston, and will work in conjunction with J. F. Porter of 
that company. The headquarters of the Southern office is 
in the Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Miuton G. Smitru of Greenville, S. C., southern repre- 
sentative for Jones and Laughlin of Pittsburgh, has also 
taken on the account of William Firth of Boston, Mass. 

E. C. Kennepy is the superintendent of the new Mitchell 
Hosiery Co., at Columbus, Ga. Mr. Kennedy has had a 
wide experience in charge of knitting plants in the North 
and is reputed to be an able manager and a suceessful man- 
ufacturer. 

E. J. Wour has accepted position as overseer of weaving 
at Mill No. 3, of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

W. B. Hott, formerly superintendent at the Stonewall! 
Cotton Mills, has sueeceeded J. H. Gibson as superintendent 
of the Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

W. C. Woop has resigned as second hand in weaving at 
Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwood, S. C., to become overseer of 
weaving at Ninety-Six. S. C. 

Grivritu M. Lewis, manager of the Troy (N. Y.) office 
of the Wileox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., was an Atlanta 
visitor recently. He was on a business trip through the 
South. 

Ratpu P. Cuampney, chief engineer for the Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., was an Atlanta visitor 
during the middle of the month. Our official photographer 
made a couple of “shots” at Mr. Champney, but inasmuch 
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as we highly value his personal friendship, we have re- 
frained from reproducing either of these. 

Rauru M. Opetu, of Concord, N. C., agent of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestie Commerce, was recently married 
at Melbourne, Australia, to Miss Vera Harris, whom he met 
while traveling in India. After the ceremony, which took 
place at the American Consulate, Mr. and Mrs. Odell sailed 
home by the way of San Franciseo. Mr, Odell was sent 
abroad by the Government about seven years ago to make 
investigations concerning textiles. He has proven a most 
successful commercial agent. Mr. and Mrs. Odell will reside 
in Washington, D. C. 

J. M. Hotuiway, formerly cloth room overseer at the 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., has accepted a similar 
position with the Avondale Mills at Birmingham, Ala. 

A. M. Turner, formerly of the Brancord Mills, Coneord, 
N. C., has accepted position as overseer of carding at the 
Brown Mills of the same place. 

MicHarE.t J. GLENNON has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning for the Quissett Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

JosePpH Mosvtey has been promoted to position of boss 
dyer at Newnan (Ga.) Mills. 

EvuGENE HERRING has accepted the position of overseer 
of No. 2 and 3 weaving at the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

L. F. WriuiaMs has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Pickett Mills, High Point, N. C., to return to his former 
position as overseer of weaving at the Martinsville Cotton 
Mill, Martinsville, Va. 

J. H. Harris has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 
Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., to accept a similar 
position with the Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. ° 


LINDLEY PapGett has aecepted the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 1, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

CoLtumsus L. Pent has resigned his position with the 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga., to become overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Beverly (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

R. W. Hurp, formerly of the Victor Mills, Greer, S. C., 
has accepted the position as overseer of No. 2 spinning. at 
the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

H. G. Lean, of Rockingham, N. C., has accepted posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing in cloth room at the Fort Hill 
(S. C.) Mfg. Company. 

N. H. McGuire, formerly of Charlotte, N. C., has ac- 
cepted position as overseer of weaving at the Franklin Mills, 
Greer, 8. C. 

Homer B. WiiuraMs, formerly overseer of spinning at 
the Piedmont Mills, Egan, Ga., is now overseer of spinning, 
spooling and twisting at the Manetta Mills, Lando, 8S. C. 

CHARLES Deat has resigned his position at the Baldwin 
Mill, Chester, S. C., to become overseer of spinning at the 
Wadesboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

J. W. Brown has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Bladenboro, N. C., to accept a similar position at Mill No. 
2, Fort Mill, S. C. 

D. F. Daw has accepted position as overseer of spinning 
at the Albion Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Morris L. Comey has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent at the West Boylston Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant, Easthampton, Mass. Mr. Comey has been as- 
sistant superintendent of these mills for the past seven 
years. 
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Great Oaks From Little Acorns. 


Emerson said that every great institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a single man. Enlarging upon this, 
two or more men of equally large caliber produce results in 
proportion. The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., is one of the best examples of the 
fact that great industries are invariably the fulfillment of 
the aims and ideals of their founders. 

About the year 1847, Henry C. Graton and Joseph A 
Knight went to Worcester from a neighboring town and 
secrred employment with a card clothing manufacturer who 
later added a belt suop. Here they worked making belts 
until, in 1851, they had saved a few hundred dollars with 





THE First G. & K. TANNERY. 


which they purchased the small belting business. This was 
the beginning of the concern which has since grown to be 
the largest of its kind in the world. 

With that self-reliance, courage and persistence so char- 
acteristic of the early founders of our large industries, 
these two pioneer belt makers for sometime comprised the 
entire organization of the Company, currying the rough 
tanned hides and cutting them into belt strips, which they 
riveted or laced into leather belting. After a day’s labor in 
the shop, Mr. Graton devoted his evenings to the bookkeep- 
ing while Mr. Knight attended to the correspondence of the 
concern. 

When orders were few and the little shop lacked busi- 
ness, Mr. Graton left the currying table and belt bench and 
went in search of orders. Alternately walking and riding 
on trains, the first belting salesman traveled among the 





AN INTERIOR OF THE BELT SHOP. 


manufacturing cities and towns of central New England. 
Some of the same customers whom Mr. Graton first sold 
still have their names on the Company’s books. 

In 1869 an important addition was made to the force of 
the Company when Walter M. Spaulding was seeured to 
keep the books, handle correspondence, and assist Mr. Gra- 
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ton and Mr. Knight in selling the goods and filling the or- 
ders. Mr. Spaulding is at present the president of the 
company, and it is in no small measure due to his business 
ability and good judgment that the company has shown the 
steady and substantial growth which has characterized it 
since that time. 

The belts which were sent out from the shop at that 
time were far from the scientific product that the company 
is noted for today, but there were no better belts made in 


those days. 


The first tannery was built in 1867 and had an annual 
capacity of a few hundred hides. Now 285,000 hides are 
tanned annually and manufactured into belting and hun- 


dreds of leather specialties. In place of the two small 
rooms where the company originated, the Worcester plant 
consists today of twenty buildings closely connected, and 
having together a total floor space of about 600,000 square 
feet. 

Nearly 1,800 are employed in the Worcester plant alone 
besides an office foree of 200. In addition to the traveling 





THE Rounp Bett DEPARTMENT. 


salesmen, there are branch stores and agencies in all] the 
principal cities in this and other large countries. Branch 
factories have been established in Cleveland and Detroit, to 
give better service to the Western demands upon the or- 
ganization. 

The important relationship between scientific knowledge 
and practical experience was early recognized by the estab- 
lishment of completely equipped chemical and mechanical 
research laboratories. The former thoroughly analyzes all 
raw materials and supervises all tanning processes. Its in- 
vestigations have effected many important advances in tan- 
ning methods. The mechanical department has caused 
many improvements in the interest of better belting trans- 
mission, and it maintains exhaustive records of original in- 
vestigations as well as practical experience extending over 
a long period. This department stands ready to assist all 
users of belting in the selection and adoption of the proper 
belt transmission, and will give anyone requesting it the 
full benefit of its valuable knowledge. 

One of the prime factors in placing this concern in the 
lead among belting manufacturers is the fact that they have 
originated and cons*ientiously maintained rigid standards 
of quality. They manufacture a variety of different brands, 


each from a particular selection of the hide, and each suited 


to a different belting need. These so completely cover the 
entire range of belting requirements that they form a series. 
After years of careful classification and steady improve- 
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Great heat unit efficiency, combined 
with unusually clean, free burning, smokeless 
qualities, make ADMIRALTY Coal the equal of 
the best known grades of Welsh Coal. It is a semi- 
bituminous, low volatile product, easily kindled, 
and leaves a minimum amount of ash residue. It 
costs less than anthracite. 

All large users should test ADMIRALTY, 
by the leading navies and transportation companies of 


the world. 


Analysis made by the United States Government of twenty- 
five consignments of ADMIRALTY for barges and steamers 
43,000 tons, resulted 


which is used 


at Hampton Roads, approximating 


as follows: 


Moisture, 2.6 
Ash, 4.5 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co. 


(Selling Agents for New River Collieries Co.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 120 Broadway, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE SHIPPING OFFICE TIDEWATER AND 
First National Bank Bidg. Sun, W. Va. EASTERN OFFICE 
Cincinnati, Ohio Eccles, WwW. Va. Board of Trade Building 
Norfolk, Va. 


Vol. Matter, 18.9 Fixed Carbon, 76.5 
Sulphur, -88 B. FT. B., 14,921 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


=e AMERICA: Chadwick, Weir & Co., Ltd., 25 De Mayo, 158. Buenos Ayres 
. H. Newman, Trafalgar Bidgs., Northumberland Ave., London, 8. W. 


M. C. Piggott 
London, E. C. 





4 Lloyds Avenue, 
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Tue Graton & KNIGHT 







, the characteristics of these brands have been fixed, 
ithey are generally aceepted as the standards of quality 
iftbeir line. 

In order "that no manufactured leather of any nature 
may leave the plant below the standard of quality which 
has been decided upon, a very thorough system of inspec- 
tion has been in operation for many years. Visitors to the 
plant are surprised to discover the importance which the 





Tue Cut Lace DEPARTMENT. 
management places upon this phase of manufacturing. This 
has resulted in a feeling of confidence among the users of 
belting sold under their trade marks, equivalent only to 
that satisfaction which comes to the user of silver upon 
which is stamped the word “sterling.” 

Although belting is still the principal item of manufae- 
ture, specialties play an important part in maintaining the 
snecess of the company. Their manufacturing facilities are 
unlimited and they select and standardize a great many 
grades of leather, each suited for a particular purpose. 





WHERE THE Srraps ARE MADE. 
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Their production of textile and automobile strapping of all 
styles and sizes runs into large proportions. Their elutch 
leathers are used in hundreds of thousands of automobiles 
all over the country. They annually make millions of 
leather packings and gaskets for various purposes. 

The Worcester Counter Company, which is a depart- 
ment of the concern, in itself constitutes one of the largest 
plants in the country manufacturing eut stock for shoe fac- 
tories. The Persons Manufacturing Company (another de- 
partment) annually turns out thousands of fine bicycle and 
motoreyele saddles. There are numerous other departments, 
for there is hardly anything manufactured from oak leather 
which the company is not equipped to manufacture. 


There is no better proof of the success of the policy of 
the founders than the fact that Graton & Knight belts and 
leather goods are used in the farthest corners of the world. 


The abstract of the census of manufactures has just 
been issued by the bureau of the census. This inquiry, 
which refated to the ealendar year 1914, was made in 1915, 
and the primary or fundamental] data derived from it, to- 
gether with some details as to kinds and quantities of the 
various classes of products, were issued some time ago in 
the form of several series of press summaries which were 
published, whole or in part, in mainy newspapers and 
periodicals. The abstract presents, in convenient form, 
with an alphabetical index, all the information that will be 
needed by the great majority of persons who have use for 
the manufactures statistics. If gives, for 340 separate 
manufacturing industries, statistics relating to number, 
size, and character of ownership of establishments, and 
states in which located; proprietors, officials, salaried em- 
ployees, and wage earners, classified aceording to sex and, 
in the ease of wage earners, according to whether 16 years 
of age or over,@p under that age; salaries and wages paid, 
power used; fuel consumed; cost of materials; value of 
products; quantities of principal produets; and various 
other items. Statistics somewhat similar in seope but in 
less detail are given, with reference to all industries com- 
bined, for each state and geographic division and for each 
of the leading 130 cities. . 
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Stripping Cards. 





Epitor Corron: , 

The thought has occurred to me that an article, on 
eard stripping, would not be out of place at this time, as 
it is one of the most necessary operations that comes up 
in textile plants, and the question might be asked, why 
strip the cards? 

This is to strip them of the impurities that have been 
collected between the cylinder and the flats, that have aec- 
eunmulated during the time the cylinder and the flats have 
been working on the cotton while it has been passing 
through them, the flats carry the impurities out, and a 
comb which is placed on the front of the flats, keeps it 
eombed off and rolled. around a roll, while the cylinder 
and doffer have to be stripped, the roll which is used is 
shown in the cut, Fig. 1. 

The stripping of ecards depends on the grade of cot- 
ton used and the weight of sliver carded. Take for a sam- 
ple, 50 grain sliver, carding about 150 pounds per day, on 
middling cotton, the cylinder and doffers will not require 
more than two strippings per day which usually are done 
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into the 





and other foreign matters become imbcdded 
cylinders. 

The cylinder clothing now under this strain is wliere 
the stripping must be done. Consider the tension that is 
on the clothing. In Fig. 1 is a stripper roll which does 
the work. It is not covered in the “spiral” form, but is 
covered squarely around the roll in strips. In covering 
start at the end of the roll and tack the first end, streteh 
the “Stripper Fillet” around until it comes to where it 
started and put the two ends together; tack and eut the 
fillet; then start a new round skipping a few inches so 
as not to have the connections too close together. I usually 
have the ends to meet about every sixth round, as is shown 
in the cut, this puts the piecings in different places and 
divides up the space. 

Why not 


put it on in the old-fashioned way, the spiral form, com- 


Now, why is the fillet put on in this way? 


mencing at one end and winding it around and around 
until the roll is covered? 

The reason is this, the cylinder fillet is put on on a 
spiral form and to put the stripper fillet on in this way 
would make two spirals running together, and eventually 
work the eylinder fillets to the extreme edges of the card; 


Fig. 1. THe CYLINDER STRIPPING ROLL. 


just after starting in the morning, and just after noon, 
lower grade cotton, or carding on coarse counts, or run- 
ning a high production gear will require more stripping. 
This must be determined by closely watching the work as 
to the filling up of cylinders and the little neps which 
will show up more and more on the doffer and the sliver 
will become more and more neppy and cloudy, looking 
as if it was being “chewed-up.” 

Cylinders will become “heated” by being filled beyond 
the carding capacity, and when accustomed to having the 
eylinders heat one can discover it in passing by them by 
their smell, and also by the eard running slower. In order 
that the ecard shall do its full duty it is necessary to have 
the flats set very close to the cylinder, as the impurities 
are stored into the cylinder and doffers, in the carding 
the fibers free from these impurieties, the little neps, trash 


this, causes the eylinder fillet to budge-up and blister, and 
face the flats. 
is loaded, and the stripper must be set sufficiently deep 


This is hound to happen, for the cylinder 


to force its way through fillet to get out the impurities 
that have become imbedded into the elothing. 

This is more especially the case when doing heavy card- 
ing. (A) on the eut, shows where the band is put to run 
the stripper roll which is belted from the eylinder main 
(B) is the pulley 
the “Tail-Stripper” handles in assisting the “Head-Strip- 


pulley on the right hand side of ecard. 


per” (who handles the banding end) in taking the roll from 
the cylinder to the box where the strips are stripped off 
the roll. 

The wire on the stripper roll should be looked after 
very closely and when the wire becomes weakened or 
mashed down it should be replaced with good wire, for 
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it is much cheaper tLan poor carding. Cards not prop- 
erly stripped are bound to make poor carding. 

In putting on a new stripper rol] that has been re- 
covered it should re-set into the stands on the cards to make 
sure that the roll goes sufficiently deep to clean the eylin- 
der of its load. 

If the stripper roll has to be put on the cylinder the 
second time to get the cylinder clean, be sure that the 
cylinder is not revolving, for if it is the eylinder revolving 
will run against the wire on the stripper roll and that 
knocks the point off the wire on the cylinder fillet. 

In setting a new stripper rol] the cylinder must be 
stopped and the stripper roll put into its stands and turned 
by hand, a few quick rounds into the cylinder and the 
space that should be across the cylinder is about 2 1-2 
inches. Should this not get it clean, then pull down a 
little more but care must be taken not to get the roll too 


deep, as it will damage the foundation of the cylinder 
clothing. 


The stress in this article has been put on the cylinder. 
as the cylinder has the burden to carry. The doffer must 
be stripped just as clean as the eylinder, but the dof- 
fer is more to take the sliver from the eylinder in a 
fine, even sheet and deliver it to the comb on the front of 
the doffer where it is condensed and put through the 
calender rolls thence into the sliver cans. 

It is also very important to break the end down at the 
coiler head when you are stripping out the eylinder and 
doffer, this stops the flying trash from going into the 
sliver, and also allows the end to run long enough to let 
the cylinders fill and thus avoid light sliver. 

Carder (Georgia.) 


Modern Card Grinding Machinery. 


In these days o7 high prices, as well as in those times 
when severe competition is felt in the trade, the advantage 
of keeping every machine in the mill operating at its maxi- 
mum eapacity is fully realized. Every manufacturer recog- 
nizes the necessity of keeping his ecards properly ground in 
order to secure the best results from a quality standpoiht. 
However, manufacturers frequently overlook the fact that a 
traverse grinder on a card that has a large stiff shell and 
other good qualities will prove a much faster working ma- 
chine and thereby keep the carding machine out of service 
for a shorter period than would be the case if a poorer 
quality of grinding equipment were used. 

A very interesting illustrated descriptive catalog of 
eard grinding machinery has recently been issued by B. S. 
Roy & Sons, of Worcester, Mass. In this eatalog they 
have shown not only their well known Roy traverse grinder 
which is suitable for ecards of any width whatever and is a 
large, stiff, fast working machine, but also they have in- 
troduced some new machines that are well worth exami- 
nation. A traverse grinder for napping machine rolls is 
one of these specialties, as well as new style shear grinder 
which will grind both fly and ledger blades at the same 
time. Also a patent adjustable grinding wheel with a 
differential motion, only one belt being required to drive 
the grinder and the motion traversing the grinding wheel. 
Thev also build some other machinery and grinders that 
are ‘well illustrated by the booklets which may be secured 


by any mill man for the asking. 
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Important Points for the Carder. 


Eprtor Corton: 

The watchword in the mill today should be, “Watch 
Your Cards.” Later on I will explain why, but just 
now I will rehash the settings. 

The main purpose of the ecards is to remove foreign 
objects from the cotton after it has been through the 
pickers. In accomplishing this a certain amount of short 
fiber is also removed. 

As this letter is to give an idea of the manner in which 
the ecard attains its greatest efficiency and the relations of 
the settings to the success attending, I shall not discuss the 
construction of the cards as the reader has that knowledge. 
The parts upon which the duty of carding rests are the 
sereens, cylinders, flats, mote knives, stripping plates and 
licken-in. 

On account of the construction of the feed plate this 
may be set to the licker-in with a 10 gauge for all cotton 
up to 14-inch. Over 114-inch it may be set with a 12 
gauge, 

There is greater danger of setting this plate too far 
away than there is of setting it too close. When at 
too great a distance the licker-in will tear off the cotton 
in bunches which will sometimes throw the knives out of 
position or damage the clothing. 

On account of the nose of the feed plate rounding 
off, there is but little danger of too close a setting as 
long as the lieker-in teeth and feed plate do not touch. 

The mote knives should be set as close to the licker-in 
as possible without touching and should be in a nearly up- 
right position. If slanting too much they sometimes give 
sufficiently to allow the small bunches to pass through, 
which has a tendency to throw the mote knives and s’reen 
owt of position. The licker-in sereen should be about % 
of an inch from the licker-in and the blank part as close 
as possible without touching. 

The back knife plate should be about a 23 gauge from 
the eylinder. 

The lower edge of the front knife plate should be 
about a 29 gauge from the eylinder and according to 
stripping desired at the top. The closer it is to the eylin- 
der the lighter the stripping. , 

The evlinder screens should be about a 22 gauge at the 
back, 1-°2 of an inch at the center and from 1-16 to 3-16 
at the front, 

If there is good fibre in the flat strippings, the top of 
the plate is too close to the cylinder and should be moved 
farther away. 

In giving these settings it is being assumed that the 
wire is sharp and evenly ground, that the ecards are on a 
firm foundation and in good condition generally. 

The licker-in should not, be set to the cylinder any 
closer than a 10 gange. Setting it closer will drive the 
cotton below the knee of the wire. The fibre should be 
eaught on the front of the cylinder wire, if forced in 
deeper it will fill the cylinder up and as the eylinder is 
revolving swiftly the centrifugal force has a tendency to 
pull the fillet from the eylinder thus stretching it. 

Also set the doffer up to a 5 gauge if you have a 
grinder capable of grinding wire evenly. If the licker-in 
is set right the fibre will be on the front of the wire and 
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if the doffer is set right the fibre is taken off, leaving 
a comparatively empty cylinder. 

I know a grinder that has been grinding ecards 35 years, 
who is getting an overseer’s pay simply because he has 
doffer and 


recognized the above fact. He grinds the 


cylinder perfectly even. He sets the doffer to a 5 gauze. 


and 5 months after his settings have not varied excepting 


what he has ground off. If he finds the doffer is a 7 


gauge from the eylinder he does as follows: 
Tightens all the setting nuts. Starts his cylinder re- 


volving forward. Loosens the front adjusting nut a 


trifle, tightens the back setting nut up solid. Revolves 
the doffer in the direction it runs, slowly. Carefully lie 
An amateur should not try this as he is 


If the dotfer 


tries his gauge. 
liable to lose his hand or burn his gauge. 
is still off he sets the end of an iron bar up against the 
doffer box and gives it two or three smart blows and then 
tries his gauge. If it 5 gauge he tightens up 
his forward adjusting nut so as to have his back-lash away 
If his doffer is two close he loosens up 


is a good 


from the cylinder. 
his inside adjusting nut, puts the bar against the doffer 
box end, and hammers as before. As the back-lash is the 
reverse way, the doffer will move away from the cylinder. 
With a setting made in this way, a doffer will never work 
nearer or away from a cylinder, but will always stay the 
same. 

Great care should be taken when making this setting as 
it requires care and is accompanied by danger. If there is 
a high spot on the doffer or cylinder be finds it this way 
and thus avoids facing the wire. 

If your eards are in good condition, set the flats up 
to a gauge, loose at back, tight at front. 

Have the wire sharp, evenly ground, and as close set- 
tings as possible and you will not have nitty or cloudy 
work or make excess waste. 


G. E. T. (Mass.) 





More on Cotton Mixing. 


Epitor Corron: 

A letter in these columns in the April issue signed by 
“Carder (Mass.)” contained the information that a single 
bale of short staple in his mix caused his break to drop 
almost to nothing and his sizing to vary considerably. In 
order to emphasize this statement he should have stated per- 
haps just how many bales he used in his mix and how much 
difference there was in the staples. 
like to take issue with him 
The only way that his break could 


upon the above 


I should 
statement, however. 
go all to pieces from a single bale of short staple would be 
from an improper mixture of the stock. Were that bale 
of short stock thoroughly mixed in with a number of other 
bales, while his break might possibly fall off a few pounds, 
there would be no such catastrophe as he stated. It is 
my opinion that the single bale of short staple was pot 
thoroughly mixed in with the other bales but was probably 
sent through alone. Unless one is constantly on the look- 
out, it will be found that the men on. the openers will be 
apt to run through first one bale and then another instead 


of taking only single layers from each bale and putting 


these together into the openers. 
I have run mixes where only four bales were used to 
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2/1000 gauge different from the front flats. 
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the opener and four openers—thus making a total of six- 
teen bales. We were running 11% stock. Occasionally it was 
necessary to get rid of a bale of short staple which the treas- 
urer did not want to bother to have shipped back. By mixing 
this bale in gradually it was never felt. At present— 
having an abundance of room—we are making a mix of 
100 bales at a time and getting an even running yarn. 
Such a large mix is of course impossilbe in a good many 
mills but by insisting that the help take a layer from each 
bale—keeping all bales on the same level—no such trouble 
as “Carder” experienced will result. 

Another hint for the beginner might be—watch the sec- 
tion beams for streaks. If one is using tinges in with 
white cotton, it is absolutely necessary to be on the con-- 
stant lookout. Otherwise one may get in too many of the- 
tinged bales and get a section beam which would be full 
of stripes of dark and light cotton. In a sheeting mill with: 
which the writer was connected at one time, using Strict 
Middling cotton, from 10 to 15 per cent of light tinges was: 
put in the mix producing a beautiful color on the section 
beam. 

In econelusion I wish to state that I thoroughly disap- 
prove of mixing staple to any extent, although I have- 
known of men who seemed to think this could be done and’ 
that it would never be felt. It is bound to show up in 
the spinning however. The,top clearers will show an 
inerease in fly and it will be impossible to keep section: 
beams on the standard. 

‘+ Observer (Mass.) 





About That Card Setting. 





Eprtor Corton: 
I have enjoyed for a number of years the writings of~ 


“Wash” (N. H.) on different subjects, especially that of~ 
the flyer-lead on the roving frames. I was very much in- 
terested, and think he seored some very good points from: 
his way of expressing them. With interest would I wate 
“Wash” attack different writers, and the cunning way he- 
had pulling over the other side of the subject made it an 
edueational feature, and drew many a good idea out of the- 


opposing writer that otherwise would have never come to» 
light. 


I had about come to the point of patting myself on 
the back for escaping him thus far from criticising what 
few articles I have contributed to Corron, until I received 
my July issue and began reading through the pages of” 
a shot at me, as well as “R. W. A. (Ala.)” and “Ted (N. 
C.)” in the January issue of Corton. I did not have but 
one thought eoming, and that thought was that I had to- 
defend myself. 

The first attack he makes is the “ecard flat” settings. He- 
does not like the setting of the front flats close and grad- 
ually opening up until reaching the back flats, which will be- 
“Wash” should” 
not grade a eard-grinder’s work according to the way in 
which he explains it to the overseer, or for not being able 
to fully explain it intelligently, for not all grinders have the 
gift of speech to go into details of textile work and tell 
what different effects certain settings will have; they know 
it and can make the machine do the work, yet they cannot 


tell all about it. 
For instance, I have two men under me that are what I 
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call extra good men. One of them is fixer in the picker- 
room, and the other is a eard-grinder, and is doing my re- 
drawing, and putting new clothing on the eards. Neither 
has any education to amount to anything, and naturally are 
not good talkers of what machinery will do in a theoretical 
way. At different times they have wanted to do certain 
things and would hardly be able to make me understand 
just what they were going to undertake (some experiment 
they would think of), but on the jobs where they work, 
they are giving as near perfect satisfaction as is possible. 
Their work is good and they are very watchful. The picker- 
room man is looking after 48 pickers; the card man is look- 
ing after 224 cards, that is, the putting on new, and re- 
drawing the old fillets that will run longer, and I will put 
this card man against any erecting man that any card 
builder has on the road!—but, back to the settings. 

In giving my reasons for setting the flats as I wrote, 
or as I am doing, is, as I see it, that the cotton as it goes 
onto the eylinder first, is coarse and lumpy, more or less. 
It is drawn down finer and finer as it proceeds to the front 
flats, the particles of foreign matter that we are after is 
being caught in the flats as it is eonveyed to the doffer for 
taking off, it would seem that in it going first to the eylin- 
der, it being coarse, that it would have to be drawn down 
to the fineness, and the cleanliness which is required. That 
being the case, it seems to me that we must make the space 
in which it travels closer-and-closer as it goes through to 
the delivery end. 

I look at the flats as I do the rest of the machinery 
which it takes to reduce the cotton to the required size for 
spinning yarns. Take the three processes of picking; the 
cards; the drawing frames; and the different roving frames 
that are used, they all have a certain duty to perform. Why 
not the different flats. In his way of setting, he don’t set 
so that the first flat will prepare it for the next. Each flat 
should do a bit, the next a bit more, and so on to the front 
flats gradually being drawn to a closer setting so as to take 
out anything that the preceding flats failed to catch. 

The setting of the flats depends on the weight of the 
laps that I am running, and the weight of the laps de- 
pends on how the pickers keep up with the ecards. “Wash” 
says, that no earder will run the laps heavier than 12 
ounces per yard. Theorectically, that is good policy, but 
practically, we have to run them so that they will keep up 
with the ecards, let that be what it will, until we can get the 
management to buy more pickers. 

I use a 12.75 ounce lap, and it is all my pickers will do 
to keep up with my ecards, I would like to use a lighter 
lap but I can’t do it. Our numbers run from 10’s to 14’s; 
the eard sliver weighs 53 grains; my settings for the first 
flat on the back is, now, 10/1000 gauge, gradually drawing 
down a 7/1000 on the last flat at the front of the ecard. 

When a man takes a job he has to run what machinery 
the mill has in it, even though it is not just what he thinks 
it should be. All these conditions has to be dealt with as 
best the carder can arrange them to furnish the next pro- 
cess with stock on which to run, and when the mill officials 


see fit to buy more they will do so. ‘ 

I cannot agree with “Wash” on his 3/1000 gauge for 
the flats he mentioned, unless they have an absolutely 
steady flooring; the cards are newly covered; the frames 
of the ecards perfectly braced and steady; the sliver very, 
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very light; the pickers spreading the cotton even and very 
smooth; and the knock-offs on the pickers so set that they 
will not let the slightest thick place go through in the lap, 
making a very light lap with good, clean, select cotton with 
none mixed in that is the least bit damp, or green. 

“Wash” says, that there is no reason for high and low 
flats, and when in such condition they should be repaired 
immediately, I admit that there should not be, but when 
found it depends on what length the wire is, whether they 
should be taken off and new ones put on. If the wire 
is high enough to permit it they ean be ground down and 
saved by the drum grinder roll, using a pulley on the arch 
of the card to take up the slack of the grinder roll band. 
This assures that there is no slip of the grinder roll, and 
the slipping of the grinder roll band is what causes the 
flats to become uneven, if they are even when first put 
on. 

In regard to the draft cireling the cylinder, “Wash” 
says, the back of the ecards should be packed to prevent 
draft. How ean a eylinder, or any drum, run without 
draft. Take the smallest edge pulley and it will ereat a 
draft. Nothing can run without it. Its in there and you 
have to prepare for it, and my idea now is, as it was in 
the article he mentioned. I admit that fibers of the aver- 
age length will not blow out like the shorter ones, but the 
idea is to save as much as possible of those best short fibres. 
When spinning numbers, say from 10’s to 20’s, “Safety 
First” on the percentage of waste. Take chances on the 
shortest falling out but keep them in as long as possible 
where it does not hurt the selling of the yarn or cloth (and, 
by the way, we are getting the top price on our products, 
our grade of cloth stands among the best in the New York 
markets). 

“Wash” says, he is on a fair size job, and well satisfied. 
I can say the same thing, I am-on the same job that I 
started on 17 years ago next January. A 64,444 spindle 
mill, and the majority of my ecard clothing and flats are 
the ones that were installed in 1900, and our cloth ranks 
with the best. But I am still open to learn of anything 
good, and try to keep posted on as much as I ean by 
watching everything new coming out through the pages of 
the textile journals. I give these ideas a tryout, and am 
willing to exchange my ideas and my findings of such as I 
see them. It is one man’s opinion, worth that, and no more. 

In conelusion, I will state that I am going to set aside 
28 cards on one class of work as “Wash” argues, and give 
his method a fair test; then I will let him know how I find 


them. 
Carder (Ga.) 


A Ruling on the Child Labor Law. 


Commissioner E. T. Watson. of the South Carolina De- 
partment of Commerce and Industries has issued a cireular 
to cotton mill managers on the enforcement of the new na- 
tional child labor law. We believe it may be of interest to 
many manufacturers in other states. It reads: 

In view of the nearness of the approach of the time when 
the operation of the Federal Child Labor Law will become 
effective, with all its dangers for both employer and em- 
ployee, it becomes necessary to request and admonish the 
mangement of every textile plant in this state to issue rigid 
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The Home of Liquid Chlorine 


Success brings its own reward, and the success of Liquid Chlorine has been remark- 

able, although it has been on the market but a very short while. 

Liquid Chlorine is a distinct advance in bleaching agents. Its advantages over the old 
method of bleaching are so many that th: mills that have adopted Liquid Chlorine would 
be loath to return to the old method. 

By the use of Liquid Chlorine the entire quantity of chlorine agent is available for 
bleaching purposes. 100 pounds of Liquid Chlorine produces 100 pounds of available 
chlorine, of 100%, as contrasted with 35% of blea ching powder. 


IAAT 





cemes in steel cylinders, containing 100 lbs. of chlorine held in liquid form in 
the cylinder by means of pressure. The cylinder is provided with a valve which 
on being opened allows the chlorine to escape in the form of gas. This gas is 
conducted by a pipe into a solution and it dissolves completely into a clear 
100% bleaching agent that contains no sediment or sludge. 

Yarns and cloth bleached with Liquid Chlorine have a much softer feel and 
a positive increase in the tensile strength of the goods is obtained. Less acid 
(or sour) is required which eliminates tendering and also results in a large 
saving in the amount of wash water required, and no odor is apparent in the 
goods. 

You need no material changes in your present method of bleaching to adopt 
the Liquid Chlorine method. It is far simpler and easier to handle. It is a 
nicer, cleaner, more efficient and scientific method. 

It is more economical, not only from the quantity standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of freight charges, as 1-pound of Liquid Chlorine is equal to 4 or 5 
pounds of bleaching powder. 

We'll be glad to send our representative to your mill and demonstrate 
juiquid Chlorine. All you need do is to ask. 
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Cylinder with Be sure to write today for our interesting 
booklet. It's free. Just drop a post card. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Company 


General Offices 
18 East 41st Street New York City 
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instructions to each superintendent and overseer upon the 
following points: 

When application is made for work for a child under 
sixteen years of age, the supérintendent shall ascertain from 
the parent, guardian or custodian of the child whether a per- 
mit was ever issued before to the child. If permit is not 
produced, then the superintendent shall apply to the Com- 
missioner to ascertain whether such permit had ever been 
issued. In no instance must a new registered number sworn 
statement form be isued to the parent until this has been 
done. 

When the parent, guardian or eustodian claims that a 
“mistake” as to age was made in an original paper, under 
no circumstances issue a new numbered statement form. It 
will not be considered. Make a statement of the case, re- 
ferring to the original permit number, or sending in the 
permit itself, and accompany such statement by a sworn 
affidavit made in the ordinary way from the physician at- 


the child. No 


affidavit as to the date of birth will be accepted, and it is 


tending the mother at the birth of other 


useless to send them in. If the physician’s statement sus- 
tains the claim the change wi!'l be made on the statement 
already on file, and on the original held by the mill of issue, 
and a new permit will be issued. 

When a notary probates a statement, as required by law, 
it is his duty to take every possible precaution, such as 
demanding Bible records, insurance papers or other good 
evidence, to see that the statements made are correct. 

Parents, overseers and others should be warned as to the 
extreme risk they run in making or conniving at the making 
of a false statement as to age. For the parents, when con- 
vieted, it means the Federal prison; for the employers it 
means heavy punishment and fine in the Federal Court, and 
the ruling of the products of the plant out of interstate 
commeree, 

Under the new Federal law the State Department works 
with the child labor 


eases have been set aside for fullest investigation by the 


Federal authorities. Already many 
Federal officers, even in instances where “mistakes” of age 
have been allowed corrections. 

I feel that is it my duty to sound this note of warning, 
and to ask every mill management to see that the instrue- 
tions herein are obeyed to the letter. 

I am forced to advise every employer of child labor, 
under the law, that the actual possession of the permit is- 
sued by the commissioner is necessary before any child can 
be put to work. This permit is the chief requirement of 
the law, and no employer ean presume that it will be issued, 
and go ahead and put the child to work. If he does so he 
knowingly violates the law, and wil! surely be indicted upon 
detection. 

Disregard the printed instructions heretofore on the 
back of permits, that the children or their parents shall be 
the custodians of permits. Henceforward the mill will 
take up and hold the permit during the period the child 
is employed in the plant, turning it over to the child when 
employment ceases. 

Under no circumstances will the federal government 
give any consideration to a parent’s sworn statement. I 
would earnestly advise, therefore, that in taking sworn 
statements to be sent in, henceforward every mill accom- 


pany the statement with a sworn affidavit of the attending 
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physician at time of birth as to the age of che child. I am 


satisfied that that will be the least evidence that the federal 
government will accept, and those who get these affidavits 
before Sept. 1. will save themselves much trouble. On 
Sept. 1, otherwise, it looks now as if every child employed 
in the mills in this state will be put out by the federal of- 
ficers until they qualify with aeceptable proof, such as is 


indieated. 
Nitrogen From Air. 


When the war challenged the attention of Americans 
to their more or less complete dependence on foreign coun- 
tries for many commodities indispensable to their welfare, 
it gave a powerful impetus to the creation of new indus- 
tries. Captains of American industry were spurred to 
activity by that greatest of forces, necessity. 

Under the pressure of war conditions, great develop- 
ment has been witnessed in the chemical field. The crea- 
tion of a coal-tar industry such as America now enjoys 
—with its ramifications into practically every industrial 
undertaking in the community of American effort—might 
well serve as the proud boast of a generation. It has 
A further 
important step toward industrial independence is now in- 
dicated in the announcement that the fixation of nitrogen 


actually been accomplished in a short two years. 


from air has been accomplished on a commercial basis. 


While it was anticipated that in time a fixation pro- 


cess would be discovered which would be commercially 
practicable, the announcement that nitrates so produced 
are today actually on the market comes as a startling sur- 
prise. Before the war, we were dependent on Chile for 
nitrate soda and nitric acid—commodities essential in time 
of war for the manufacture of explosives ‘and at all times 
essential chemical The de- 


an American coal-tar industry indeed re- 


for numerous manufactures. 


velopment of 
lieved conditions somewhat by supplying us in 1916 with 
81,000 tons of ammonia. But how far short this supply 
fell of our requirements may be seen from the statement 
that our normal annual consumption of inorganic fixed 
nitrogen (ammonia and nitrates) for fertilizer and other 
purposes amounts to about 180,000 tons. With our par- 
ticipation in the war, our needs are of course tremendous- 
ly inereased. 

The announcement of a new source for nitrates, there- 
fore, could not possibly have come at a more opportune 
time. To an infinitely greater extent than in previous 
wars, success in the present conflict depends on an abun- 
dant supply of munitions and food. And in agriculture 
and munitions manufacture alike, the nitrates are an in- 
dispensable factor. 

The American Nitrogen Products Co. enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first to sueceed in making the air sub- 
servient in this special way to the industrial needs of the 
nation. Their sodium nitrate, produced through a fixa- 
tion process, is now being offered by their sole selling 
agents, Marden, Orth & Hastings Co, of New York. Thanks 
to this new demonstration of American resourcefulness in 
meeting critical needs, our preparations to play a part in 
the war worthy of our traditions may now proceed without 
and danger of depriving our agricultural and other indus- 


tries pf necessary supplies. 
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402 Morris Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





THE MERROW 


| High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Shell Stitch Machines 





Our Class 60 Machines 
|} For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duce the strongest seams with the greatest economy. 





USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
| USE STYLE 60HD for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUF 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


| 467 Broadway, New York, 815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
} Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 


Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 
ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
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CHICAGO 


746 Insurance Exchange 
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Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Making a Picture of Figures 


BY RALPH H. BUTZ. 


It is a well known fact that the grapbie form of pre- 
sentation is in universal use among engineers, scientists 
and statisticians, and the manufacturer is also beginning to 
realize that the graph is an invaluable aid when intelligent- 
ly used in the presentation of those figures relating to his 
business. 

The graph, as it is generally called, has almost no limit 


It has oeeasionally been desig- 


to its practical usefulness. 
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mated as the businessman’s barometer because, through its 
use, it is possible to make more accurate forecasts for the 
future. The reason the manufacturer ean find it of especial 
benefit is because the results of his business for any length 
«of time can be aceurately portrayed in the form of a pic- 
ture. That is what it really is to him, a picture of figures. 

The mind can more readily grasp the relative details 
‘when seen in this form. Fach man thinks in terms famil- 
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iar to himself when he sees a picture, but when he geads 
typewritten reports of statistics he must invariably adapt 
his method of reasoning to that of the man who rendered 
the reports, which often leads to confusion. 

In many instances it is possible to chart on one graph 
all the vital figures pertaining to the business in a given 


time. At a single glance the manufacturer is able to tell 


when the plant was at the highest state of efficiency, and 
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at the lowest; how the cost of production varied and what 
effect these variations had upon the profits. He can see 
the relation of one class of statistics to another, and how 
differences in one class affect all other classes. He can 
view the accomplishments of the business as a whole and 
make intelligent efforts to remedy the causes for low ef- 
ficiency. 

The finaneial and productive history of a plant since 
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Full Automatic 


Hosiery Machines 


More than 29,000 in Successful Operation 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of 
extra fine gauge hose and half hose. 

Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with 
these new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 


Standard Gauge 
260-33" ] 280-32" 





All parts easily accessible from i Write for particulars and samples 
front of machine. | of work. 


Hemphill Mfg. Co., 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


NEW YORK OFFICE 350 BROADWAY 
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iis inception can be recorded on one chart, and such a 
presentation should prove to be of absorbing interest to 
the manufacturer who aims to exceed past performances. 
But the graph is not only useful to show past and pres- 
ent performances. It is also to be used in making plans 
for the future. By taking into account the increased pro- 
duction which has been maintained for a certain period it is 
possible to estimate the maximum production to which such 
an increase will lead until the greatest productive capacity 
of the plant has been reached. Thus it is possible to fore- 
tell at what time it will be necessary to increase the plant 
and install new machinery to handle a larger volume of 
business. 

As an example of the methods of graphic illustration 
we will consider the production figures given by a manu- 
facturer of cotton fabries. During the year 1916 his pro- 
duction in yards and the cost of producing this fabric is 
represented by the following figures: 


January 90,000 yards $4,008.18 
February 94,091 4,496.85 
March 96,072 4,710.12 
April 97,002 4,901.98 
May 97,129 4,984.44 
June 97,154 4,978.16 
July 98,323 4,964.19 
August 99,067 5,167.67 
Sept. 102,543 5,280.75 
Oct. 106,007 5,408.11 
Nov. 107,662 5,906.47 
Dee. 108,121 5,885.55 


These figures are charted on the graph shown, and 
from this picture of figures the manufacturer can readily 
see how his production varied, and whether the cost of 
production varied accordingly. If it did not, as is the 
ease, the reasons should be ascertained and efforts should 
be made to standardize such costs. 

If these figures shown represent the entire business of 
the manufacturer, then the graph could be made still more 
effective if he were to chart thereon the gross and net 
profits for each period under consideration. He would then 
have in one picture a complete presentation of the results 
for the year. If placed side by side with the charts of 
preceding years he could readily see increases and de- 
creases in the different groups of figures, 

The making of the graph is not a difficult task. First 
it is necessary to have the data that is to be charted, and 
which should be plotted so that it will be shown in the de- 
sired manner. Then the lines of the graph must be drawn, 
in this ease one-fourth of an inch apart, making four 
spaces to the inch. By referring to the figures placed at 
the left side of the graph it will be seen that each small 
space, reading vertically, is made to represent 5,000 yards 
of production, and the monthly production figures are 
chartered on this basis. To show the January production, 
90,000 yards, a dot is placed on the vertical line represent- 
ing January, and also on the horizontal line representing 
90,000 yards. 

The February production, 94,091 yards, is shown by a 
dot on the vertical line representing February, and also 
at the proper place between the horizontal lines represent- 
ing 90,000 and 95,000 yards. In this manner a dot is 
placed in its proper position for each month under con- 


. 
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sideration, and after all the dots have been placed they 
should be connected by a line from dot to dot across the 
graph. 

The cost of production is charted according to the basis 
established by the figures at the right hand side of the 
chart. Each one-fourth inch space, reading vertically, is 
used to represent $500. The January cost of production, 
$4,008.18, is shown by a dot on the vertical line represent- 
ing January, and also at the proper place between the hori- 
zontal lines representing $4,000 and $4,500. The dots for 
each month are thus placed in their proper positions and 
a connecting line drawn as previously explained. All the 
figures having been shown, the graph is then complete, 

The graph can be plotted to meet any requirements, 
can be made to any size desired, and can be usec to repre- 
sent any data. Should the production of a mill be larger 
than the highest figures shown on this chart, then one space 
could be made to represent ten or twenty thousand yards, 
as the case might be; or the graph could be enlarged and 
the same basis retained. Any length of time can also be 
represented on a graph. It will be noted on the one here 
illustrated a time of two years is charted. 
enlarged to any number of years. 


This could be 


Percentages can also be shown in the same manner, and 
it is very advisable at times to use a graph showing the 
pereentage figures in connection with the one as here 
shown. By using the percentage basis the variations be- 


come more prominent. 





Calculations for Knitted Fabrics. 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


WEIGHT PER YARD. 

In connection with the trade in knitted webbing, it is 
customary to indicate the weight in ounces per yard of a 
certain finished width similar to what is done in the woven 
fabric trade. The weight per yard mentioned in the fore- 
going calculations is as a general rule that which exists on 
the machine, but in the weight per yard as understood by a 
buyer, it is the weight in the finished state. Given a certain 
fabric finished, the weight per yard can be calculated direct- 
ly by weighing a piece on the scales, and by proportion 
calculating the ounces per yard. In the ease of the knitted 
fabric it is rather difficult to cut the pattern exact 
to size without the use of some sort of template. These are 
made in suitable areas 1, 2 or 3 inches square, and have a 
sharp knife edge which is placed on the fabric to cut out to 
the size mentioned. To give the weight per yard, tables are 
available which give the weight at a glevce, but the manu- 
facturer should be able to perform such 4 ealeulation for 
himself in case the full information is not obtainable from 
a table. In fact he should be able to construct his own 
table for future use and to effect a saving of time. 

If a yard of the fabric is available, then the calculation 
is a simple one for it consists in weighing the piece with 
ounce weights and noting the result. It seldom happens 
that such a length is obtainable and the more general prob- 
lem is to find the weight from a sample which is rather 
miniature. With small patterns it is usual to employ grains 
and fractions thereof, there being 7000 grains in a pound 
of 16 ounces. Dram weights may also be used and their 
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FLATLOCK SEAM 


Endorsed by the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain 


Last March the United States Government issued specifications for underwear, as follows: 


‘*All seams to be flat and double seamed except where FLATLOCK seam is used 
All stitching to be secure and strong, and not to ravel or pull out.” (Specifications 55U1A) 


The FLATLOCK Seam is absolutely flat—a perfect union of abutted cut edges. 


Any number of stitches in the Flatlock seam may be cut, but the seam itself 
will not rip nor ravel when pulled in either direction. 


Over 160 manufacturers in 
the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada are 
now using the Flatlock 
Seam either exclusively or 
for the more important 
seaming operations in the 
undergarments they make. 
In Great Britain 60 manu- 
facturers are  Flatlock 
Seaming underwear for 
the Army and Navy. 


4 
PATENTED MARCH 31,1908 


Copyright, 1917, by Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., N. Y. 





If the governments of these two great countries, the United States and Great Britain, so thoroughly 
approve the use of Flatlock Seam on military underwear, is it not fair to claim that underwear with 
the Flatlock Seam will prove more satisfactory and therefore more salable to the civilian customer 
and hence more profitable to the manufacturer than underwear seamed by any other method? 
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Home Office, 658 Broadway Cor. Bond St. 
NEW YORK 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway, 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario. Reg. U. ». Pat. Off. 
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fractions, but the grains allow of a more accurate result 
being calculated. 

Example 15, Apiece of finished knitted fabric is eut 
with a template 2 inches square and this is found to weigh 
6.9 grains. Find the ounces per yard, 56 inches wide and 
36 inches long. , 

The area of the piece is given by the length multiplied 
by the width, namely 2 inches by 2 inches — 4 square inches, 
The area of the yard is given by 56 times 36. The first area 
is stated to weigh 6.9 grains, and the weight of the enlarged 
area is found by simple proportion. 2 & 2 : 56 & 36 :: 
6.9 grains : the answer. 

This will give the answer in grains but it is required in 
ounces. There are 7000 grains in 1 pound of 16 ounces 
so that to divide by 7000 will give the answer in pounds, 
which to bring to ounces is multiplied by 16. The full 
formula is given thus: 

56 & 36 X 6.9 X 16 
——+ =8 ozs. per yard (approximately). 


7000 X 2 2 





THE CONSTANT, 

This is a notable case where the constant should prove 
of the greatest service either in devising a table which ean 
be used in all similar ealeulations or for use when such 
items are required. For the constant let the figures most 
likely to recur be pointed out. These would be the length 
36 inches, the width 56 inches, 16 for the ounces and 7000 
for the grains. When these are removed from the formula 
it will be seen that the only items remaining are the weight, 
6.9 grains on the top of the line, and the area of the piece, 
2 2 on the under part of the line. These are termed the 
variants because they will be different with every new pat- 
tern tested. 

Let the eonstant be found for an area of a piece of 
fabric 1 inch wide by 1 ineh long, this when multiplied 
together gives 1 square inch, which will prove a suitable 
starting point for the construction of a table for various 
constants, 

The factors remaining in the formula are: 

56 X 36 X 16 
— = 4.61 
7000 


which is the constant for all fabrics. 56 inches wide, 36 





inches long cut to a template of 1 inch by 1 inch — 1 square 
inch. To obtain the ounces per yard all we have to do is 
to multiply the weight in grains by 4.61, for it will be seen 
that in the formula the weight in grains is all that is left 
on the top of the line. The following examples will demon- 
strate the great advantage of a constant such as this. 

Example 1. Find the ounces per yard of a knitted fab- 
rie where a template of 1 inch by 1 inch weighs 1.63 grains, 
a vard is 36 inches long and 56 inehes wide. The constant 
is 4.61 and the ounces per yard is obtained at once by 
multiplying this by the weight in grains thus: 4.61 1.63 
= 7.51 ounees per yard. 

Example 2. ‘Find the ounces per yard of a fabrie 36 
by 56 inches, if a square inch weighs 3.1 grains, 4.61 times 
3.1 = 14.3 ounces per yard, 

Finding the weights of the temp!ate shows 2.65 grains 
and 1.93 grains respectfully. 4.61 times 2.65 — 12.2 ounces 
per yard. 4.61 times 1.93 = 8.9 ounces per yard. 

There is a very good reason for having the size of the 


. 
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small pattern constant which is that the stamp or template 
ean always be kept the same and only one requires to be 
stocked. Larger templates may be used but it will be found 
that the smaller the template the better chance one has of 
making it suitable for the pattern in hand. When the 
traveler or agent comes home with a pattern of a novelty 
it is generally diminutive indeed, for he has often obtained 
it in circumstances which make it impossible to secure a 
larger portion. Larger portions can be cut out by measure- 
ment with the ruler and marking off with pencil but it must be 
stated that for knitted fabrics this is not to be recommended, 
It is very difficult to make the cutting sharp enough and the 
final result is thereby vitiated. In the woven cloth the 
run of the warp and weft threads often act as fairly reliable 
guides in cutting a given dimension but these guides are not 
so reliable in the ease of the knitted fabric where the entire 
structure is built from one thread. 

These examples of the use of a constant demonstrate that 
what is in itself a difficult calculation to the uninitiated 
may be made very simple and thereby greater accuracy is 
gained. By working the longer method mistakes are easily 
made which may lead to unpleasant results. It may be use- 
ful in this connection to have a short table which will give 
the approximate results for the template of 1 square inch of 
fabric, 36 inches long and 56 inches wide. This can be 
usefully done in graduations of a quarter grain and by 
working it out for weights up to about 18 ounces per yard 
we have all that would be likely to oceur in practice, The 
weight per yard caleulated when 1 square inch = 1 grain 
was 4.61 ozs. and for the half grain the weight will be 2.30 
ozs. per yard, for the quarter grain it will be 1.15 ozs, per 
yard, in proportion. With these it is an easy matter to 
construct the following table: 


Weight of One Ozs. per Yard 


Square Inch. (5636) 

.25 grain — ........ 1.15 ozs. per yard. 

.50 grain — ........ 2.30 ozs. per yard. 

.75 grain — ........ 3.45 ozs. per yard. 
1.00 grain — ........ 4.61 ozs. per yard. 
1.25 grain = ........ 5.76 ozs. per yard. 
1.50 grain =—...\.... . 6.91 ozs. per yard. 
1.75 gram = ........ 8.06 ozs. per yard. 
2.00 grain —........ 9.22 ozs. per yard. 
2.20 GPO = oc cccce 10.37 ozs. per yard. 
2.50 grain = ........ 11.52 ozs. per yard. 
2.75 grain = ........ 12.67 ozs. per yard. 
3.00 grain = ........ 13.83 ozs. per yard. 
3.25 grain = ........ 14.98 ozs. per yard. 
3.50 gram = ..... ... 16.13 ozs. per yard. 
3.75 grain = ........ 17.28 ozs. per yard. 
4.00 grain =—........ 18.44 ozs. per vard. 


THE DIMENSIONS. 

The length of the yard generally remains at 36 inches ex- 
cept in certain districts where the custom has arisen of 
giving the length 37 inches to the yard. This had its origin 
in the usage of measuring cloth by pulling it over by hand 
and placing it against a measure improvised at the edge of 
the table. In drawing the cloth from one yard to the next 
a certain length was taken up by the thumb in holding it 
and what was first regarded as an allowance to the buyer, 
later came to be claimed as a right. There has been of late 
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| Corcules Rib Kaittine Miicliinsty 


FEATURES 





Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 


tom, Sectional 


PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 


tles, | Collarettes, 


Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 


Toques, Golf Caps, 
Speed Drive, Dog- 


Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 


less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 








Characteristics 
The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are 
determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 
family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 
his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 
the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 2 


ESTABLISHED 1889 NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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a revulsion of feeling against such archaic systems of trad- 
ing and the former standard of length is re-asserting it- 
self. One of the greatest difficulties to the calculator lies 
in the fact that if the length of the yard is inereased to 37 
inches, a very awkward prime number is introduced into 
the formula which confronts one at every turn rendering can- 
cellation into any other number almost impossible. Similar- 
ly in certain districts the width in place of being regarded as 
a constant is increased in the ease of narrow widths from 
28 to 29 inches, and for the double width from 56 to 58 
inches wide. In both eases we have the very awkward 
prime number of 29 involved which is exceedingly difficult 
to manipulate with other factors in a calculation. In the 
ease of the knitted fabrie the width does not allow itself 
to be so much of a standard as is possible in the weaving 
branch. In the latter section of the textile industry the 
looms are built more or less to a standard width either the 
narrow width to give 28 inches wide finished cloth as is 
often the ease in the cotton industry, or the looms are known 
as double width machines where they are built to produce a 
width which will give 56 to 58 inches wide finished. In the 
knitting industry it is not possible to standardize widths 
in the same way because of the large variety of machines 
used in manufacture. As a rule the machines on which long 
lengths of webbing are worked are circular in form and the 
diameter of this circle varies considerably. A very common 
diameter of machine is that which gives when finished a cir- 
cle of webbing 30 to 38 inches in width which can either be 
used in cireular form for the bodies of articles such as 
shirts and nightdresses or the circle may be cut along the 
edge to give a straight piece of plain fabrie which can be 
carved into any form of garment desired. 

The caleulator of particulars of knit goods therefore has 
to recognize a certain variation in regard to the width of the 
cloth and whilst a table of standard width of 56 inches may 
be very useful, still he requires to know how to adapt this 
table for any width of knitted fabric which may be the re- 
quirement of the market at the particular moment. It some- 
times happens that fashion has a voice in the matter and 
that to produce a given article of popular demand a fabric 
of excessive width is required which proves a tax on the 
capacity of the existing plant. It was thus in the boom 
for the plain stitch knitted coats a few seasons ago, the 
ideal machine to work them proved to be the Cotton’s patent 
frame, which, as is known, is seldom built wider than 32 
inches to the division. Fortunately the adaptation of the 
table for any width desired at the moment is not a matter 
of great difficulty. If the width is varied the weight per 
yard varies to a corresponding degree; it is a case of sim- 
ple, direct variation. The same may be said of a variation 
of the length of the yard, if it is inereased to 37 inches, then 
the weight per yard would be augmented by the addition of 
1/36. Similarly if the weight per yard for a width of 56 
inches is given as 14 ozs., then the weight per yard corres- 
ponding to a width of 60 inches would be given by adding 
4/56 — 1/14 to the weight per yard which would bring 
the weight to 14 + 1 — 15 ozs. 

In this connection the following table may be of service. 
It is drawn out in widths from 40 inches to 60 inches wide 
with steps of 2 inches difference between the one stage and 
the next. The area taken is 1 square inch and the ealeu- 
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lations are made to give the weight per yard to*two decimal 
places for a range of fabrics where the weights of one 
square inch increase by .25 grains till 4 grains are reached. 
The use of this table will obviate the necessity of a con- 
stant, or of making any caleulation whatsoever. Some mod- 
ification may be necessary in the ease of patterns which 
come out between the .25 grain step but this would be very 
slight and could be rapidly performed by an examination 
of the values above and below that required and estimat- 
The foundation of the table is to be found 


in the series of values which appear opposite the weight of 


ing the mean. 


1 grain and which were caleulated out fully by the ordinary 
method of calculation as demonstrated earlier in this article, 
all the other values are the result of direct computation from 
the 1 grain weight. 
Table for showing at a glance the weight per yard, 36 
inches long for a variety of widths from 40 to 60 inches wide, 
The size of the piece is in every case one square inch; 


the weights are given in grains, 7,000 grains per lb. 












S WIDTHS 
ale) 
a5 
oa 
~ 
ES 
=} 
o% 
3£ 
<, CERI Bevan CO uaa aces *2anee 
25]; .82 .86| .90) .94] .99} 1.02] 1.07] 1.11] 1.15] 1.19| .23 
-50|| 1.65] 1.73] 1.81] 1.89] 1.98! 2.05] 2.14] 2.22] 2.30] 2.38] 2.47 
-75|| 2.46] 2.60] 2.72] 2.83] 2.94] 3.08] 3.21] 3.33] 3.45! 8.55! 3.70 
1.00|| 3.28] 3.46] 3.62] 3.78] 3.95] 4.11] 4.28] 4.44] 4.61] 4.77] 4.94 
1.25|| 4.11] 4.32] 4.50] 4.72] 4.94] 5.13] 5.35] 5.55! 5.76] 5.96] 6.17 
1.50|| 4.93] 5.19] 5.43] 5.67! 5.88] 6.16] 6.42] 6.66! 6.91] 7.15] 7.41 
1.75|| 5.75| 6.06] 6.34] 6.61| 6.89] 7.19] 7.49] 7.77! 8.06] 8.32] 8.64 
2.00|| 6.58] 6.92] 7.24] 7.56] 7.90] 8.22] 8.56! 8.88! 9.22! 9.54] 9.88 
2.25|| 7.40] 7.78] 8.14] 8.50] 8.89] 9.24] 9.63! 9.99110.32/10.63/11.11 
2.50]| 8.23] 8.65] 9.05] 9.45] 9.88/10.27/10.70/11.10]11.52]11.92]12.35 
2.75\| 9.04] 9.52! 9.96/10.89]10.84/11.30]11.77/12.21/12.67113.09]18.58 
3.00|| 9.87/10.38/10.86/11.34 11.75]12.33/12.84113.32113.83/14.81/14.82 
8.25/|10.69/11.24/11.76]/12.28/12.74/13.35/13.91/14.43114.98]15.50116.06 
3.50 /|11.52]12.11/12.67/13.23/13.73/14.38)14.98 15.54116.13!116.69|17.29 
a 112.33/12.98]13.58114.17 14.69/15.41/16.05/16.65!17.28/17.86/18.52 
.00 














] 19-56/18.84/24.48/15.12/15.80116.44117.12117.76118.44119.08119.66 
| | | | | 


Examples of the use of the table. (1) Find the weight 
per yard (36 x 42) of a knitted fabrie of which a template 
of 1 square inch weighs 2 grains. Referring to above table 
on the line marked 2 grains we find the weight per yard 
given under the column for 42 inch widths which is 6.92 
ozs. per yard. (2) Find the weight per yard of a knitted 
fabric one square inch in area of which weighs 2.5 grains, 
Referring to the line marked 2.50 
grains we find the weight per yard in the column for 52 
inches of width — 10.7 ozs. per yard. Find the weight of 
the latter sample if the width is inereased to 60 inches. 
This is found on the same line under the column marked 
60 = 12.35 ozs. (3) Give the weight per yard 36 x 48 of 
a knitted fabric one square inch of which is found to weigh 


the width is 52 inches. 


1.75 grains, and of another of the same width which weighs 
2.75 grains per square inch. The first — 1.75 grains ana 


the weight will be found on the line marked thus and under 
the column marked 48 inches — 6.89 ozs. per yard. For the 
second the weight is 2.75 — 10.84 ozs. per yard. 

Of course the weights found do not always appear as 
direct fractions of a grain and in such eases the reader will 
require to strike a mean between the lower and the higher 
value. 
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| Boss wit KNITTER 


It will make the neat- 


est, most uniform and jf 


most perfect work, and 
is the most profitable of 


any knitter on the mar- jj 


ket. 


Automatic Splicer in the 


world and never causes | 
trouble. All parts are | 


interchangeable. Com- }j 


if ever 
pairs. 


day. 


Ths Boss 
means more prodection fl | 
for the money than any jj 
other machine. Investi- jf 
gate. 


Send for 
Particulars 


BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts. READING, PA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib 
Knitting Machinery 
FOR 


Underwear and Hosiery 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 
718-720 Cherry St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HOSIERY AND Service 
UNDERWEAR 


Bands, Labels, Rider Tickets, Box 
Tops, Office Forms, Work Room 
Forms, Time Books, Special Forms 
for 
Hosiery, Underwear and Cotton Goods Manufacturing. 
Printed and Lithographed Stationery 
PENNEBAKER-TURLEY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The Only Concern in the South Exclusively Manufacturing 
Printed Matter for the Knit Goods Trade. 


Service 


iT GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 


YORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINERY | 


Cylinders and dials for all makes of machines 
executed promptly. 


All hosiery mills SHOULD TRY our machines, 
AND 
All hosiery mills WOULD BUY our machines. 


Write for our FREE TRIAL—SPECIAL PRICE—and 


i} SPECIAL TERMS—OFFER to mills that have none of our 


| machinery in use. 
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Example 4. Find the weight per yard 36 x 54 of a knit- 
ted fabric one square inch of which weighs 1.85 grains, 

Looking in the column for width u4 inches we have a 
weight of 1.75 grains giving 7.77 ozs. per yard, whilst the 
next value of 2 gives 8.88 ozs. The new figure can be ob- 
77 = 1.11 ozs. for a 


tained exactly thus: 8.88 minus 7 
difference of .25 grains, find by proportion the difference - 

2.00 minus 1.85 — .15 grains. The proportion is then stated 
thus: If a difference of .25 in the weight gives a difference 
of 1.11 ozs. per yard, find the ozs. for a difference of .15. 


25 :.15 :: 1.11 : the answer. 


Pe’. ae eS 
—_————- == .66 ozs. 
~29 
This added to 7.77 = 7.77 + .66 = 8.43 ozs. per yard. 

The proceeding may be voted rather lengthy and as a 
general rule the operator may prefer to make a well directed 
guess at the mean which in most cases will be quite near 
enough for practical purposes. Perhaps if the widths cus- 
tomary in the trade of any particular factory are confined to 
a few standards which will be the case if only a few diame- 
ters of machines are in use, then it may be advisable to dis- 
pense with a number of widths shown in the table and in- 
troduce a greater degree of accuracy in regard to the weight 
or grain column. This is specially desirable if it is required 
to use the table for testing the weight per yard of a knitted 
fabric. The fabric is delivered at a certain weight per yard 
and it is desired to find out whether the sample is up to the 
specification, a consultation of the table would show three 
things: (1) It would indicate whether the weight were cor- 
rect. (2) It would show how much the weight was to the 
light side. (3) It would show by how much the fabric was 
to the heavy side. 

Example 5. A knitted fabrie 36 x 56 is ordered to be 
1114 ozs. per yard, find the actual weight per yard if it is 
found that one square inch weighs 2.25 grains. Looking 
along the horizontal column under the width of 56 inches we 
find that the weight per yard is 10.32 ozs. so that the fabric 
is rather light. Although it might not be a serious differ- 
ence, still it is a useful piece of information to possess. 
There is a strong conviction amongst practical men that 
if these differences were entirely a matter of chance, the 
difference should appear on the heavy side more often than 
is the ease. 

Example 6. A knitted fabric 48 inches wide is required 
to be 5 ozs. per yard, but on weighing the square inch it is 
found to show a weight of 1.38 grains find the actual weight. 
On consulting the table under the width 48 inches the weight 
will be half way between 4.94 and 5.88. 5.88 minus 4.94 — 
.94 ozs.; half of this gives .47 ozs. to be added to 4.94 = 5.41 
ozs. exactly. In this ease the weight is about half an ounce 
to the heavy side. 

The subject of the weight per yard has been dealt with on 
the basis of the smallest possible area which can be weighed 
with any chance of satisfactory results and this can also 
be applied in principle to eases where it is found that a larg- 
er template can be used and larger pieces of fabric taken to 
make the test of the weight per yard. If the template is 
larger it is probable that the system of drams and ozs. will 
be found most suitable. The template may be 2 inches 
square which will give an area of 4 square inches, it may be 
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3 inches square which would give an area of 9 square inches, 
also intermediate fractions might be selected if necessary. 
Sometimes templates are used which vary in their dimensions 
of width and length such as 2 inches wide by 3 inches long 
giving an area of 6 square inches, 4 inches wide by 5 inches 
long which would give an area of 20 square inches. More 
often the pattern is greater in the width than the length 
owing to the way in which it is customary to submit patterns 
in sample cards and texture books. In ealeulating the weight 
per yard from a sample such as this one point is often over- 
looked with rather disappointing results. Before a caleu- 
lation can be accurately effected from a pattern which is not 
exactly square in dimension, it should be ascertained that the 
fabric is exactly a “square” one. ‘This term is best known 
in the weaving trade and is most often used there; it is in 
reference to the warp and weft particulars in a cloth, which 
is said to be “square” if the number of ends per inch in the 
warp is the same as the number of picks of filling, provided 
also that the counts of yarn in the warp is the same as the 
counts of filling. In a case such as this it is quite permissi- 
ble to eut the pattern unequal in dimension in length and 
breadth, say 5 by 3 or 3 by 2. If, however, the pattern has 
not the same number of ends as picks and the counts of 
warp and filling vary, then it is clear that to estimate the 
ozs. per yard we should have a piece which is exactly square. 
If, for instance, a pattern with the warp heavier in propor- 
tion to the weft were cut to a template of 3 inches wide to 2 
inches long, then the total weight of the sample would have 
an increase proportionately in the weight of the warp as 
against the weight of weft, a matter which could assuredly 
be put right by making a ealculation, but the details neces- 
sary for this might not be readily available by the operator. 
To extend the analogy to the ease of the knitted fabric, 
this has, as a rule, more courses per inch in the length than 
there are stitehes in the width, in fact the exact conditions 
which hold in the case of even a plain stitch knitted fabric 
have not yet been fully investigated. 

Further if the warp has a striped effect such as is re- 
quired for clocking, then it is absolutely essential to an 
accurate result that the pattern should be cut square and that 
the width chosen should include an exact number of repeats 
of the patterning threads. If, for example, the stripes 
were half an inch apart, the pattern in the case of an inch 
template should be eut so as to show two repeats of the 
stripe. It would be an easy matter in this instance, but if 
the pattern did not come out to the width of the template, 
the dimensions of the sample cut would require to be altered 
so as to give an exact number of repeats of the pattern. 
There might be for example a heavy chenille yarn appearing 
every few inches and whose weight would require to be 
shown and accuracy would necessitate the cutting of a sam- 
ple large enough to include the entire pattern, exactly square. 
It will be evident that the latter requirement will render 
inaccurate the custom of measuring weight on a yard of the 
fabric. For example the width may be 56 inches and if suf- 
ficient length were available the most direct course would be 
to weigh a length of 36 inches cut direct from the finished 
cloth. Now as the length and width vary, it follows that 
the warp factors will appear in greater proportion than 
those of the weft and if the former are relatively heavier 
than those of the weft, the weight will come out heavier than 
if the fabric is measured on the square. 

(To be continved.: 
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Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 
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For Knitting 
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Style Fabrics 


Jackets, Borders, Etc. 


Underwear, Sweaters. 
Toques, Cardigan 
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Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest. 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


Little Falls; 
New York 





ADVERTISERS 
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Builders of 
Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every 
purpose 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very latest 
attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 
Body Machines 
Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, Toques, etc. 





Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples. 


213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 





For Hosiery Dyeing: 


ZETA BLACK 


Fast and Non-Bronzing 
A Test Will Convince 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-652 Greenwich Street, 
New York City 


August, 1917 
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Service and Satisfaction. 

The accompanying illustration shows the exhibit and 
service station of the Pennebaker-Turley Company of Chat- 
the Annual Convention and Exhibition 
Under- 


tanooga, Tenn., at 
of the National 

wear Manufacturers in Philadelphia. 
gan business on January 7th, 1909, and about one year later 
they began the exclusive manufacture of bands, labels, rider 
tickets, box tops, ete., for the knit goods trade. They are 


Association of Hosiery and 


This company be- 


now supplying a total of over 1,500 wholesalers, jobbers, 
knitting mills, and retail dealers with these and similar 
products. 

Their list of customers not only covers the United States 
and Canada, but includes Mexico, Cuba, Centra] and South 
America, Australia and several European countries, Not 
only do they perform excellent printing, lithographing and 
embossing, but their principle product to customers is serv- 
ice and satisfaction. They claim they can reach any knit- 
ting mill within the original Mason and Dixon Lines within 
eighteen hours’ time, effecting a saving in freight, express 
and parcel post rates as well as considerable time. The en- 
tire plant of the company is devoted to the manufacture of 
the articles outlined, and the force of employees maintained 
are especially educated and trained in the operation of a 


specialty business of this character. One unique feature 
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about this training of operatives is shown by the fact that 
all the employees of this company at the present time have 
been with this firm from its beginning, with the exception 
of one employee, and in this exceptional case, the employee 
is now in his second year. 

O. F. Pennebaker of the firm, spent about 35 years with 
large printing establishments and is personally in charge 
of the detail work of the organization. W. V. Turley, the 
business manager, is president of the Union Bank and 
Trust Co., and also president of the Albert Amusement Co. 
R. T. Edwards, the Eastern representative of the company, 
makes his headquarters at 320 Broadway, New York City. 


With huge army contracts staring them in the face, the 
textile manufacturers of the country do well to ponder how 
best they may “do their bit” for the nation. They can 
best serve if they but see to it that every phase in the 


production of their goods represents the last word in ef- 
They can be certain that many im- 


ficiency and service. 
portant details in their shops are “doing their bit” if they 
use the splendid line of textile manufacturing staples made 
especially for them by The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City. Successful textile manufactur- 
ers know by experience that Arabol products render the ser- 


vice they want. 
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The Knit Goods Market. 





Runaway prices for supplies and speculation as to the 
full effect of the Federal Child Labor Act are the disturb- 
ing factors in the knit goods market, which is considerably 
unsettled, with the ultimate cost of production for next 
season left to conjecture. 

Hosiery and underwear manufacturers are not a little 
puzzled by the varying attitude of Philadelphia yarn mer- 
chants—some predicting a moderate decline in prices, to 
be followed by a return to at least present figures and per- 
haps higher. Others affect to believe there will be no re- 
cession. Meanwhile speculative buying of yarns in the 
Philadelphia market is wholly suspended, and the disposi- 
tion of manufacturers generally is to buy only for imme- 
diate wants and to sell only so far as they are covered 
for materials. 

Thus far manufacturers are able to protect themselves 
fairly well, but there is a most important commodity the 
cost of which cannot be reckoned more than a few weeks 
in advance; that is labor, and it is giving mills in the Phila- 
delphia territory no little concern, demands for increases 
being of almost daily occurrence, and help, to a great ex- 
tent, being wholly indifferent whether machinery be kept 
in operation to capacity. 

Among hosiery manufacturers the uppermost question 
is that relating to the opening for spring. Some few man- 
ufaeturers began selling several weeks ago and are taking 
all the business desired. Others will not open before Sep- 
tember, and not a few contemplate selling for spot delivery 
only until October 1. The Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills 
opened about the middle of July and took orders in satis- 
factory quantity at prices somewhat above those which a 
few other mills had quoted. John M. Berry of Rome spent 
some time in New York in connection with the commence- 
ment of the spring 1918 business. 

A representative of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting 
Mills Company says his company will go out in early 
August with spring lines. For the Elizabeth City (N. C.) 
Hosiery Company, P. H. Williams says prices for spring 
will not be named until September 1 at the earliest. Among 
the mills which have been selling for next season is that of 
E. Sutro & Son Company, Philadelphia. 

Full fashioned silk hosiery continues scarce, and there 
is a eall for an all-thread silk mock fashion to sell around 
$7 to $10. This is a demand that will be difficult to meet 
if prices of hosiery silk remain where they are. When the 
price crossed $7 a pound some days ago manufacturers 
were inclined to throw up their hands, as they did when 
a month or two before they heard $6 quoted for the first 


time. A Pennsylvania manufacturer is getting $4.25 a 
dozen for 12-thread silk half hose. 

With artificial silk, 150 deniers A quality, selling around 
$4.30 a pound and contract prices not to be named for 
a month or more, it is apparent that Japan easily is in con- 
trol of the world silk situation. Some large interests are 
looking for $10 silk before the year closes. This is even 


more startling than the prediction by some worsted spinners 


that within eight weeks quarter blood worsted yarns will 
sell themselves at $1.90 a pound, and perhaps $2. 
Clearly the outlook is for higher prices for textiles, 


knitted and woven, that will go to the consumer next spring 


errus 
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and summer, and it need not be surprising if some of the 
hosiery and underwear mazafacturers selling for spring 


wake up to the fact that they priced their goods too low... 


Much of the pricing has been based on present labor costs, 
it being assumed that mills covered for materials. The 
prices of some low end hosiery are believed in some quarters 
to have been made by several mills preparing to discontinue 
the lines. 

It develops that some manufacturers have overlooked 
a lot of the “little things” the cost of which must be con- 
sidered in selling knit goods yet to be manufactured. A 
large mill which last year bought a carload of nails at $1.50 
per keg now is paying $4.20. Packing eases have been cost- 
ing 25 per cent less and paper boxes $6 to $9 per 1,000 
less than what will be paid for those into which merchan- 
dise for spring will be packed. The mill broom has ad- 
vanced 100 per cent, and repairs and materials for repairs 
anywhere from 25 to 100 per cent. A manufacturer who 
had been paying $1.90 a ton for coal will send to his cus- 
tomers next season hosiery in the manufacture of which 
the coal cost was $4 per ton. 

All considered, prices are believed by many persons in 
the knitting industry to be low in contrast to what they 
will be some months hence. The 50 cent mercerized stock- 
ing for women is dangerously near being crowded off the 
boards. Two ply 70’s mercerized yarn was offered several 
days ago at $1.45-$1.85 a pound, dependent on grade and 
mill mark, but not taken. The seller was not sufficiently 
eager to-sel] to name a lower price, although only a few 
days before, combed Egyptian 2-ply 80’s in skeins was sold 
at $1.85. Because of the high prices for mercerized, some 
hosiery manufacturers are considering the more extensive 
use of lisle, in order to continue putting on the market a 
fairly good stocking to retail at 50 cents. It will be seen 
that dealers have yet to get away from the fixed or pop- 
ular price, and the manufacturers are trying to. accommo- 
date them. 

While the knit goods market is strong and fundamental-- 
ly sound, hosiery is likely to strike some snags, judging 
from the buying during the underwear opening in July as 
in contrast with the transaction when samples were 
brought out seven months ago for next fall’s lines. Then 
buyers took underwear as though mad; today they are oper- 
ating as if afraid. 

Not over 50 per cent of the buyers were sufficiently in- 
terested to visit New York for the opening in July, according 
to leading agents. True, some of the large mills, making 
established lines booked good business, particularly in the 
better grades. In the low end goods probably not 60 per 
cent of normal quantities were taken. Some few mills sold 
up as far as they were willing to go. One large establish- 
ment handling the output of a number of mills reports sales 
of about 75 per cent, measured in dozens, of its customers’ 
usual requirements. This house, however, opened some days 
in advance of what is known as the balbriggan group of 
mills. 

Measured by the underwear opening, there is going to 
be no great rush for hosiery when once all mills are selling 
for spring. There promises to be steady but not eager 
buying. Jobbers will not miss an opportunity for hammer- 
ing prices, which they feel are too high for good retail 
business next year. Those who are deferring their spring 
purchases are likely to pay more than they are willine to 
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Diamond 


FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected to hard 
usage. Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 
Write for Bulletin 12. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 
Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 


Branches in Principal Cities. 
Southern Agents:—E. S. Myers, 905 4th National —_ sae 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pearson & Ramsaur, Greenville, S. C 
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two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in 
half a minute, at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
al catalogue and price 
is 


(j In universal use by 
thousands of man- 
ufacturers and ship- 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Renee and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
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of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 
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DUPLEX 
CONE FANS 


have been designed to pro- 
duce any pressure required 
in any plenum or exhaust 
system, the disc fan not 
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such installations. 
Duplex Cone Fans are 
referable to the common- 
y used centrifugal or en- 
ceesd blower fans, be- 
cause of the small space 
required, and also the 
small initial and power 
maintenance cost. 


Want Particulars? Ask them of 


HOWARD & MORSE 
45 Fulten St., Mew Yerk 
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offer now. It will require confidence and firmness on the 
part of manufacturers to maintain a proper price level. 

Some of the weaker mills wil] yield to the arguments of 
buyers, and this may cause something of a price disturbance, 
but these mills may be expected, as the market advances, 
to do what a great many have been doing the past six months 

or more—disappoint their customers in the matter of deliv- 
eries. Even now some few mills which have not delivered 
what they sold and say they cannot deliver, are offering 
merchandise for December-January delivery at the new 
prices. But they are circulating among buyers who were 
not on their list last year; and they have yet to reckon with 
a new and untried labor law which threatens disaster to tex- 
tile industrial lines. 

Manufacturers generally are being notified by their eus- 
tomers that beginning August 1 they will require a guaranty 
that merchandise invoiced to them was manufactured in 
compliance with the provisions of the Federal Child Labor 
Law, and already many mills are affixing the guaranty to 
order acceptances and bills. This is thought to be necessary 
in view of the fact that much of the merchandise going out 
from mills now may not leave the hands of jobbers until 
well after the new law has gone into effect. 

A very nice question has been raised by a Philadelphia 

manufacturer. During August he may employ juveniles 
under the provisions of the laws of the state in which he 
operates. As these same juveniles come within the provis- 
ions of the Federal law, the fact that they were employed 
in August, before the Federal law had gone into effect, might 
prevent the manufacturer shipping in interstate commerce 
in September any goods in the production of which these 
juveniles had been engaged, as at least 30 days must have 
elapsed between the manufacture of such goods and their 
delivery for shipment. 

One way to’ get around the 30 days provision would be 
to make no shipments in September of anything manufae- 
tured in August. The merchant nevertheless would be justi- 
fied in demanding the guaranty, under which he could not be 
prosecuted even though the goods had been manufactured in 
violation of the law. It will be up to the manufacturer to 
fully protect the distributor. 

The provision of the law which authorizes a Federal 
District Attorney to institute proceedings against an em- 
ployer for violation of the law upon evidence furnished by 
‘“any person” makes it necessary for employers to adhere 
very closely to the strict letter of the law. “Any person” 
includes the disgruntled employee, who will be egged on by 
the professional labor agitator. 

Pending an official interpretation of the law and the 
promulgation of accepted rules and regulations for earrying 
it into effect, hosiery manufacturers, who are extensive em- 
ployers of juvenile labor, are disposed to operate with 
unusual caution, in which they are further influenced bv 
market conditions. Probably the best advice on the subject 
of careful merchandising in the months to come was given 
at a recent conference of knit goods manufacturers by the 
executive of a large Broadway (New York) house selling 
the output of an important eastern mill. “Our plan,” he 

-said, “is to sell but three months’ production; then take the 
goods off the counter and wait for another survey of the field 
"before revising prices and resuming selling. We will sell 
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our customers only pro rata of their season’s requirements. 
Either we or they may profit by this plan, and vice versa, 
but neither will be badly hurt, regardless of the ups or 
downs in the market. We do not want the jobber to be 
hurt, and we believe the jobber does not want us to suffer.” 


There have been many conferences between manufacturer 
and jobber on this subject, and it is stated the latter are dis- 
posed to be reasonable. While market conditions are 
fraught with much danger, it is believed the risk is being 
eliminated by conservative buying. The reputable and 
straightforward manufacturer and jobber are operating 
along lines of the least danger. The mill that accepts any 
old kind of business and the merchant who is willing to trust 
his future to such a mill is liable to come to grief, and it is 
no wild prediction that should there come such a jolt as is 
possible the fields of commerce would be strewn with the 
corpses of producers and distributors whose greed for busi- 
ness submerged their judgment. 

In the present state of affairs it is no wonder that sell- 
ers hesitate to quote prices for comparative purposes. When 
they do so they probably do not give the figures at which 
sales are being made. Following are some of the latest 
quotations available, indicating approximately the prices at 
which the classes of hosiery indicated are commanding: 

Misses 3 pound ribbed, $1.65 on 7’s and $1.85 on 8's, 
and $2 on 8’s for January delivery. 

Ladies’ cotton, 20 ounce, 176 needle, $1.05 to $1.10 for 
sewed toe; 21% to 5 cents additional for looped and 10 cents 
additional for 24 ounce. 

Ladies’ 220 needle cotton, 20 ounce, double carded, double 
sole and high spliced heel, $1.60 to $1.75 flat. 

Half hose, 144 needle, 10’s single, $1 to $1.10, sewed 
toe; 176 needle, 14’s carded, $1.15 to $1.25, tan, lavender 
and cadet 2% cents higher; 84 needle waste yarn, $1.15, 
2/10, no freight allowance. 

Infants’ socks, cotton, black, bleached and colors, $1.10; 
mercerized, $1.45, with 5 cents additional for euffs; merce- 
rized fancy, $1.75, these prices apply to all sizes to 8, 
and 10 cents additional for larger, to 914. 

A southern mill has priced misses’ hose, 28’s carded, at 
$1.20 on 7’s and names $1.20 flat for ladies’ 114 pound, pat- 
ent toe, sewed, 5 cents less. 





Announcement has been made to the effect that Me- 
Crossin & Darrah, American Trust Building, Birmingham, 
Ala., now represent the Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, in 
the state of Alabama. Both E. Francis McCrossin and 
John 8S. Darrah of this firm are experienced in Link-Belt 
engineering work, and besides aiding in rendering even 
better service than heretofore in this territory, this eom- 
pany will handle practically the entire Link-Belt line, in- 
eluding malleable iron and steel Link-Belts, sprocket 
wheels, silent chain drives, roller chain drives, elevating 
and conveying machinery for all kinds of material, loco- 
motive cranes, wagon loaders, ete. 





The Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Company anticipate 
having their new foundry building, which is being erected 
at Plant No. 2, at Lincoln, N. J., two miles east of the 


Bound Brook plant, ready for oceupaney on August 3rd. 
This building is of steel and brick construction 60x180 feet. 
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METAL 
SHINGLES 


IRTRIGHT 


Last a life time and make the roof 
fire proof, lightning-proof and 
storm proof. 


The Tape Belt For 
Universal Winders 


We have perfected a cotton tape belt for driving 
Universal Winders. 


Also one for Camless Winders. 


We urge all users of these machines to write us for Write us about it today 


samples. We offer th's with our full indorsement 

because exhaustiye tests have satisfied us of its 

real merit. CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. | Philadelphia Chicago 


Spinning Tape Specialists 




















JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 






Why Not fe 4 This Plan In Your Mill 


raw cotton to the finished fabric, 


Every Southern textile mill needs 
and turned back to you a trained, 


young, energetic operatives who 





have had thorough training—train- 
ing for leadershp in the textile 
industry. 

May we suggest a little plan 
whereby you can accomplish this? 
Why not offer a course in Textile 
Engineering to your young men as 
a prize for the most efficient work, 
or the largest volume of work, done 
in a specified time? The winner 
sent to the Georgia School of 
Technology would be thoroughly 
trained in every process from the 












textile graduate. 

The Textile Department of the 
Georgia School of Technology 
would be glad to co-operate with 
all textile manufacturers in work- 
ing out any plan whereby we can 
train more of our young Southern 
men for better work in the textile 
industry. Two courses are offered: 
A 4-year course leading to the de- 
gree of B. S. in T. E.; and a 2-year 
course leading to a certificate in 
T. E. 





For further information address K. G. Matheson, President, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 





Practical Work in Weaving. 








291 Promenade St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
As job dyers of cotton, wool and worsted yarns, we 


deliver the dyed yarns on parallel tubes that del'ver 
Our prices are moderate 


in Textile Mills 


Consultation, Designs, Con- 
struction, Equipment and In- 
stallation—Complete 
part. 

Write for textile mill bulletin. 


either over end or by rotation. or in 
and deliveries very prompt. 


We solicit your job dyeing. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
CO 














arrie 


Engineering corporation 
39 Certlandt St., New Yerk 


Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Transportation Bldg. 


Advertising in a given field is 


evidence of a_ well-founded 


belief in ability to serve it. 


Boston, 176 Federal St. 
Buffalo, Mutual Life Bldg. 


= Humidity and Temperature Regulation 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Oneida Mills at Oneida, Tenn., which were recent- 
ly organized with a capital stock of $16,000 and equipped 
with 275 knitting machines are being operated on seamless 
hose. Garnett Andrews of Chattanooga, Tenn., is man- 
ager. 

Work has begun on the Queen Knitting Mills of States- 
ville, N. C. Work is being pushed, and the company an- 
ticipate having the mill running at an early date. 

The Gibsonville (N. C.) Hosiery Mill Co., has been 
organized with J. W. Burt as president. The capital stock 
is $14,000, and the mill will operate on 188 to 200 needle 
hosiery. W. N. Jones is superintendent. 

The new Standard Knitting Mills, Ine., of Gastonia, 
N. C., will be in operation in approximately 60 days. The 
machinery has been ordered. 

It is reported that the G. H. Y. Hosiery Mill at Con- 
cord, N. C., is to double the capacity of the plant. Roy 
Morrison, formerly of Ipswich, Mass., is superintendent. 

A conference of Southern knitters was held at the 
Selwyn Hotel in Charlotte, N. C., on July 5th. The meet- 
ing was executive, nothing being given out for publication. 
Approximately twenty-five mills were represented. 

A new hosiery mill recently organized at Lenoir, N. C., 
by F. T. Moore and others, is progressing rapidly. Mach- 
inery is being installed and the plant will probably be 
started within the next thirty days. 

The construction of the building for the Asheboro Cotton 
Mills at Asheboro, N. C., which was reported some time ago, 
is progressing rapidly, and is practically ready for the in- 
stallation of machinery. The additional equipment will be 
30 knitting machines and dyeing and finishing machinery. 
It is locally reported that as soon as the knitting mill is 
well under way cotton spinning and weaving machinery is 
to be installed. 

The Oakdale (Tenn.) Hoisery Mills have been chartered 
with a capitalization of $10,000 by W. Y. Boswell, B. F. 
Bingham, S. N. Oakley and associates. 

An effort is being made to secure the establishment of 
a hosiery mill at Dalton, Ga., by Miller Bros., of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; $20,000 of stock has been subscribed locally 
it is said. 

Infants’ hosiery will be manufactured by the Ashe 
Hosiery Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., recently incorporated with 
$25,000 capital. 


foot building which is being remodeled for the installation 


This company has a three-story 125x75- 


of 50 knitting machines, 40 ribbers and 15 loopers, all pur- 
J. J. Ashe, 
president; F. E. Haun, secretary; W. S. MeNab, superin- 


chased. It has organized with these officers: 
tendent. 

The Comfort Knitting Mills, Newark, N. J., operating 
a plant for the manufacture of knit goods at 110 Walnut 
Street, have filed articles of incorporation with a capital of 
$70,000. F. Strobel, R. E. Babson and S. M. Babson head 
the company. 

The Coaldale Hosiery Company, Coaldale, Pa., has had 
plans prepared for a three-story, steel and reinforced econ- 
erete addition to its plant, 50x99 feet. Wayne M. High. 
Reading, is architect. 

The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, 66 Leonard 
Street, New York, operating a plant at Spray, N. C., is 
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having preliminary plans prepared for an addition to its 
mill in the Fieldalé section. F. P. Sheldon & Son, Provid- 
ence, R. I., are engineers for the company. 

The Central Hosiery Company, Adamstown, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to operate a 
local plant for the manufacture of hosiery and knit goods. 
Horace L. and Harry K. Stoch and George W. Baliman 
are the incorporators. 

John H. Stringer, 77 Nairn Place, Newark, N. J., and 
associates are reported to be planning for the establish- 
ment of a new knitting mill near Gaffney, 8. C. 

Rambo & Regar, Norristown, Pa., manufacturers of 
hosiery, are planning for extensions to their plant to in- 
crease the present capacity. The company is said to have 
acquired the plant of the Bridgeport Knitting Mills, 
specializing in the manufacture of hosiery, and will oper- 
ate the mill in connection with its Norristown plant. H. K. 
Regar is treasurer of the company. 

The Wolf & Sons Knitting Company, Jersey City, N. J.. 
has filed notice of organization to operate a plant at 5 Gra- 
ham Street for the manufacture of knit goods. Jacob and 
Joseph 8S. Wolf are heads of the company. 

The Amerlin Company, Dover, Del., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $5,000,000 to manufacture cotton 
goods and other fabrics. The inecorporators are Benjamin 
F. Mills, Cleveland, 0.; F. N. Stearns, New York City; 
and Henry P. Crowell, Chicago, TIl. 

George Brown’s Sons, Main Street, Mount Joy, Pa., 
manufacturers of cotton goods, have completed the erec- 
tion of an addition to their plant and plan for the imme- 
diate installation of machinery to provide increased capac- 
ity. 

The “D. & G.” Company, Reading, Pa., is planning 
for the erection of a new hosiery mill to cost $30,000. 

The Bardenhall Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently organized, have commenced the operation of a plant 
at 5423-27 Germantown Avenue, for the manufacture of 
knit goods of various kinds. The initial installation con- 
sists of twelve flat knitting machines. George W. Bardens 
and Thomas E. Hall are heads of the company. 

Joseph Black & Sons Company, 1200 North Market 
Street, York, Pa., has secured an order from the govern- 
ment for hosiery, in which the company specializes, amount- 
ing to 72,000 pairs of socks, at a cost of about $13,500. 

Walter F. Keefer, Camillus, N. Y., owner of the Mid- 
dlesex Knitting Mills, died at his home, July 2, at the age 
of eighty years. He had been proprietor of the plant for 
the past forty-eight years having started at the works 
while a young man and working his way to the head of 
the business. Mr. Keefer was born in North Hoosie, Jan- 
uary 31, 1837, and is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and a brother. 


“The Ideal Drive for Textile Machinery” is the title 
of a thirty-page booklet being distributed by the Link- 
Belt Company, 39th Street and Stewart Ave., Chicago, 
Il]. This book describes and illustrates the Link-Belt silent 
chain drive and its application in the textile industry. This 
book, and another book published by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany and known as the Data Book No. 125, form a very 
complete library of useful facts and suggestions for the 
cotton mill superintendent. They may be secured without 
cost by interested readers. 
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Of the Power Trans- 
mission World 

















TOLHURST 


= 
= 
Self-Balancing = 
Its 


Hydro-Extractor 


with its flexible bearings, which in- 
sure long life, immediately won the 
approval of extractor users and 
operators and has become a standard 
in the Textile Industry. 

©) 
The patented Adjustable Idlers per- 
mit of countershaft, engine or motor 








drive—floor or ceiling. 
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We have just issued a new catalogue 
which will be gladly sent you on re- 








quest. 
O 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
TROY,N. Y. 


Southern Agent: 
FRED H. WHITE, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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The SIX Points of SAVING— 


—__ 


-°1xt! Production 


You must get production to make your profit. 


If your belts slip your machines run unevenly 
or under speed and production falls. More than 
likely the quality suffers, the really conscientious 


help become dissatisfied because their output is — 


curtailed, your costs rise, you have less goods to 
sell. 


WHY STRUGGLE UNDER THESE 
UNNECESSARY HANDICAPS? 


CORK INSERT 
PULLEYS 


will get and maintain the rated speed all the 
time. They make certain the largest and most 
uniform production whatever your special line 
and however unfavorable the conditions. 


WRITE US TO SHOW YOU how Cork Inserts 
will take care of YOUR particular requirements 
and increase YOUR production. 


THE CORK INSERT CO. 


162 Federal Street 
BOSTON 
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“Aiba: 


COTTON 


Scotch Size or Kleister 


HIS is an old preparation, well known to the majority of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, on account of the general satisfaction it has always given. A a 


Aveust?, 1917. 

















binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines readily with any starches, 
lays the surface fibre and holds the size well on the yarn. Manufacturers of 
exports and denims find it specially valuable, as it reduces shedding and loom 


waste to a minimum. Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


Write for formula. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company, 
100 William Street, NEW YORK. a 


Southern Sales Agent, CAMERON MacRAE, Charlotte, N. C. 


FLYERS 


General Repair of Old 
Flyers a Specialty. 








/ 











Flyers of all sizes, as good 
as new, at attractive prices. 


AMERICAN 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., INC, SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. & Treas. W.H. HUTCHINS, V.Pres. & Sec’y 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 









Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 


kindred fibrous substances. 








“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 






NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 













Three Real Salesmen 


with years of selling acquaintance with the 


N. E. and N. Y. and Penn. cotton goods manu- 


Pennsylvania Museum —e School of Industrial 
rt 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 


International Reputation for Practical Instruction, 
Adequate Mechanical Equipment, 
Successful Graduates. 


Thirty-Fourth Season Opens September 24th, 1917 


Courses of study inelude all branches of textile 
manufacture. 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, SILK 


Illustrated Cireular and Advice as to suitable courses of 
study sent on application ‘to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


facturers want the exclusive sale agency for 


one or more cotton yarn mills, to sell their 


product in all or part of the above territory. 


Address S. C. A., Room 412, 185 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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Buyers Index 





Accident Cabinets. 
Accident Cabinet Co. 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acetylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants.) 


Adding Machines. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aniline Colors 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons—Rub. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Aprons—Rubber. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. FE 


Artist—Commercial. 
Shutting Co., R. J. 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co.. C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


Anditore and Accountants. 
American Audit Co 


Asher Audit Co., Allan 
Morton, Bailey & Co. 
Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
Ball Bearings. 
Chapman Mfg. Co. 
S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
be eee on Ball Bearing Co. 
ne. 


Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Sp: ndles—Ball-Bearing.) 


Bale Band Buckles. 
‘See Buckles.) 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Baling Presses. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Banding. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


American Textile Banding Oo., 


Ine. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Banding Machinery and Bandings. 


(See Box Strapping.) 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Baskets—-Waste. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 


Beam Dyeing Machine. 
Cocker Mchy. & Foundry Co. 


Beaming and Warping Mchry. 


(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 


chinery.) 


Bearings—-Adjustable. 

Textile Specialty Co. 
Bearings. 

Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 


Hubbard Mch. Co. 
S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


Beater Boxes—Ball Bearing. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 


Belting, Leather. 
American Supply Co. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Cement. 
Freadrich Relting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Orucible Co. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Freadrich Belting Go. 
Gratou & Knight Mfg. Ce. 


Belt Tigh‘ eners. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Bleacheries. 


(See Dyers. Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers.) 


Bleaching Kiers.* 


Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Butterworth 


Salem Iron Works 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 
Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 


Bleaching Machinery. 


(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 


ishing Machinery. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bros., Inc., B. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Oo. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Jordan Jr., W. H. & F. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Miller, Jos. B. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & OCo., Jacques. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Leigh & Butler. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. 
Textile Finishing Mch Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


& Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Boilers. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Collins, J. D. 


Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8S. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Co. 
Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Boiler Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfe. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 


Boxes (Mill). 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


tnamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Pibre Co. 
Lane & Bro. 

Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 


Brushes (Mill). 
Felton Rrush Co.. D. D. 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co. 


Brushes (Commutator). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Elec. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Buckets (Elevator and Grap). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Buckles (Cotton Tie). 
(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 


Building Contracyors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 


Building Material. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Arco” Co.. The. 
Barrett Oo., The 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 
Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
Certain-teed Products Co. 
Dufur & Co 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s. C. G., Sons 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Round Brook Oil-leas Rearing Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Cabinets (Metal). 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co. 


Calculating Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Calling System. 
National Scale Co. 


ay PA 
American Vulcanizing Fibre Co. 


Diamond State Fibre Co 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 

Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drving Machy. Ce 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., ©. G. 
— Finishing Machinery Co., 


Carding Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Hubbard Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Card Attachment & Cleaning Ma 
chine. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 


Card Cleaner. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Card Feeds. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Leigh & Butler Co. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 

Card Mounting Apparatus. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 

Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drving Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield. Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machy. Oo., 

The 


Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 
Castings— Mill. 
Salem Iron Works. 
Caustic Soda. 
(See Soda—tTextile.) 
Ceiling (Metal). 
Canton Metal Ceil'ng Co. 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo 
Central Stations. 
Alabama Power Co. 
—o Railway & Elee. 
r 
Central Georgia Power Co. 
Columbus Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Chain Drives, 
Link-Belt Company. 
Chairs—Office and Mill. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 


Checks (Metal). 

(See Stamps, Stencils, etc., 
Chemicals. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Chlorine Gas. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Cleaning Machine (Cloth). 
Gordon-Hay Co. 


Clocks—Hank, Etc. 
(See Counters.) 

Clocks—Tower. 

Howard Clock Co., E. 

Closets— Water. 

(See Toilets.) 

Cloth Cutters 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Windle, J. E. 


Cloth Dou Machinery. 
Windle, J y 

Cloth ers. 
Windle, J. E. 


(See Measuring Machine.) 
Cloth Room Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Wildman Mfe. Co. 

Windle, J. E. 
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American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Established 1861. 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


Largest Manufacturers of Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 
in the United States. 


FOR ALL COTTON MILL 
USES. 


The following concerns are 
now handling our Goods and 
will supply you at Factory 
Prices. 

Waters-Garland OCo., Louis- 
ville, K Cngeting Supply Co., 
Soonedins S Ge Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hard- 
ware Co., Anderson, S. C.; 
a eg Supply Co., Charlotte, 

C.; McAnelly Hardware Co., 
Hunterville, Ala. 


BOILERS 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sibley, 
King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 

High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe Mill Supplies, Castings. 











For Mills and 
Public Works, 
Low Prices. 


Shafts, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Belting, 
Packing, Lacing, 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 


LOMBARD Work, and Supply Store, 


mes «6=6CLALUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


aude 


Tower for Every Need 


Whatever your Tower requirements may be, we 





THE TANK WITH 
A REPUTATION 









can meet thea. 

The Caldwell Tubular (illustrated) is simple 
in construction, attractive, sturdy and durable. 
Any mechanic can erect it. The Caldwell] Lat- 
ticed Column Tower, used with both wood and 





hemispher'cal tanks, is the highest type of steel 

constructi>n known and the most durable. 
Every tower conforms strictly with appreéyed & 

encineer'ng principles. 












Send far Catalogue 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. | 


Incorporated 
2939 BROOK ST., LOUISVILLE, KY- _ 


DVERTISING conserves 
the buyers’ time by acquaint- 
ing him with a product at his 
leisure, long before the buying 











need arises. 
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(Ubat About 
Your MillOffice? 


5 S your office just a plain “‘cotton 


factory" office with worn-out fur- 

niture and inefficient filing sys- 
tems, etc? Or is it a modern ‘Textile 
Mill” office, with office 
furniture and “easy of access” filing 
systems—an office that has a brisk, 


business-like look to it? 


up-to-date 


Let us make your office up-to-date. 
We carry everything for the mill office, 
—desks, chairs, tables, Globe-Wernicke 
filing cabinets,—anything that is used 
in an office. 


Our Prices are Right— 
Our Service is Prompt 


Baylis Office Equipment 
Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


— LS A 


So eo me or 


Tycos 


Temperature Instruments 


INDICATING 
RECORDING 
¥ CONTROLLING 


Correspondence. Invited 


The H&M Division 
Taylor Instrament Companies 


Fochester. N.Y. 


| PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES ., 


Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, 
Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, 
Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 
Sand Rolls. 


Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


163 YORK ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Tubes. 
(See Tubes—Cloth Protecting.) 


Cloth Winders.) 
(See Winders.) 
Clutches (Friction). 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cork Insert Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunter Mch. Oo., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Coal & Coke. ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke 
Co. 

Coal Driers (Centrifugal.) 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 

Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Colleges. 

(See Schools.) 
Colors. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Combs. 

Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 

Commission Merchants and Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 

Merchants.) 

Compresscrs (Air). 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 4 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Concrete Hardener & Reinforce- 
ment. 

General Fireproofing Co. 

Condensers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Cones (Paper). 

(See Tubes—Cloth Protecting.) 

Contractors (Building). 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 

Contractors (Electrical). 

(See Electrical Contractors and 
Engineers.) 

Controlling Instruments. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Conveying Machinery. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Coolers. ‘ 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Cooling Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Cork Insert Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys—Cork Insert.) 
Cottages (Metal). 
Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 
chants and Dealers. 
Armory Browne & Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Salkeld & Bro. A. D. 
Weimer Bros. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 

Cotton Machinery. 
American Supply Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Oo. 


Draper Corporation. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Gordon-Hay Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Oo 

Sargent’s Sons, Corp., O. G. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Stafford Oo., The 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Coupling—REope. 

Hunt Co., CG. 
Counters (Speed-Measuring). 

The Foxboro Company. 
Counters—Revolution, Hank, Pick. 

Etc. 

National Scale Co. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Cranes (Locomotive). 

Link-Belt Company. 
Crayons. 

American Cravon Ce 

Dixon Crucible Co. 
Crushing Machinery. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ouspidors. 

Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Cutters (Cloth). 

(See Cloth Cutters.) 
Cutters (Thread). 

(See Thread Cutters.) 
Cylinder Roll Grinders. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 


Dies (Steel). ; 

(See Stamps, Stenciis. Etc.) 
Disinfectants. 

Barrett Co., The. 
Dobby Chains. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Doffing Boxes (Mill). 
(See Boxes—Mill). 
Door Mats (Steel). 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Draft Gauges and fhermometers 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Drawings of Mills. 
Shutting Co., R. J. 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Drills—Electric. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Ele, & Mfg. Co. 


Drinking Fountains. : 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
Drying Machinery 
Butterworth, ff W. & Sons Oo. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Salem Iron Works. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 


Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schotield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm 
American Laundry Mehry. Co., 
The, 
Butterworth & Son Oo., 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry - ag 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Hunter Mch. Oo., Jas. 
Klipstein & Go. 
Leigh & Butler 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 


Salem Iron Works. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
— Finishing Machinery Co., 


e. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Worcester Steam Boiler Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Dicks David & Broadfoot, Inc. 
Flectro Bleaching Gas Uo. 
Gismond & Co., Inc.. Jas. G. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Holland Aniline Co. 
Jordan Jr., W. H. & F. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lewis, John D. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Miller, Jos. B. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Sevdel Mfe. Co. 
Svkes & Co., Walter F. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Electrical Contractors. 
Clavton, J. M. 
McKinney, Inc., T. H.. 
Walker Elec. & Plumb‘ng Co. 

Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generator, ) 

Electric Fans. 

(See Fans—Electric.) 

Electric Lamps. 

(See Lamps.) 

Electrical Machinery and Supplies 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Yo. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Lincoln Elec. Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Oo. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 

Western Electric Co. 

Sa Electric & Mfg. 
0. 

——— Trucks (Inter-Transporta- 

on). 

(See Trucks—Electric.) 

Electrical Wiring & Installing. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 

Elevators 

Collins, J. D. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Link-Belt OCompaay. 

Seeger-Walraven wo. 

Enamel (Mill White) 

(See Paint—Mill White). 

Engineers, Consulting. 

(See Architects.) 

Engineers (Electrical). 

ee Electrical Contractors. 

Engines (Oil, Gas and Gasoline). 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Engines (Steam). 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Collins, J. D. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co 


Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8S. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Toomey. Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Engine Appliances (Oil & Steam). 
Lunkenheimer » 
Expanders (Cloth). 
(See Cloth Expanders.) 
Expanded Metal Reinforcement. 
General Fireproofing Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchy Co. 
The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fans—Electric. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

Lincoln Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
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Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Walter Softeners.) 


Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 


Filing Cabinets & Systems. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 


Filters (Water). 
(See Water Softening.) 
Finishing. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 
Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Soap & Washoline Oo. 
Baltic Chemical Oo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Cone, F. H. 
Corn Products Refinin; Oo. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co 
Grasselli Chemical Oo. 
Jordan, Jr. W. H. & F. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
adero Bros. 
arden, Orth & Hastings. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Ow 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 
Missouri Lamn & Mfg. Coe. 
Pyrene Mfg. Oo. 
Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire). 


Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hosp:tal Equipment.) 


Pluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield’s Sons Co. J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oe. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. ° 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
Polding Machines (Cloth). 
Windle, J. KE. 
Fountains—Drinking. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Co. 
Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 
Pulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Mchy. Oo. 
Hunter Mach.ne Oo., Jas. 
Furniture—Office and Mill. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 


Carter Electric Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co, 

General Elec. Co. 

Western Electric Co, 
Garnett Grinders. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Garages (Metal Portable). 

Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 

General Fireproofing Co. 
Garnett Machines. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Gas es. 

(See Engines—Gas.) 
Gaskets—Fibre. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gauges (Draft). 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges (Mercury Column Vacuum) 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges (Mercury Column Absolute 

Pressure). 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges (Oil). 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gauges (Water). 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
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| Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Faacy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 

SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 

REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, V/arper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, . . . ; MASS. 


















Heavy Loads 
Raised High 
At Low Cost. 


This man can raise the heaviest 
bale to any height with ease and 
absolute safety, The efficiency and 
capacity of his warehouse is in- 
creased to the maximum. 

There are many other uses for 
this machine in the mill and ware- 
house. Let us send you our book- 
let No. 26-C which describes this 
Labor Saver, 


J.D. COLLINS 


Machinery 
927 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





é ANTI- CORROSIVE- 
YLINDER Oe 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.”" will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now—just give 
“A. C. C.” a chance. 

May we go into the subject with you? 


E.H. KELLOGG & co. & 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YoRK “Ss 





















‘‘Load and Look’’ 


American Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Made in U. S.A. SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 
Write for catalog and complete information. 


5 Branch Offices in 
American Kron Scale Co., New York Principal Cities. 









an economy and 





VUL-COT FIBRE is a higher development of vulcan- 

ized cotton fibre—a hard, tough, 
horn-like material with unusual wearing qualities. Used in dozens 
of places in the textile mill. Sold in sheets, rods, tubes, bars, 
finished articles or machined to your spec fications. Write for 
particulars. 






cuts the cost of sell- 





ADTERTISING is 





American Vuleanized Fibre Co. 
575-580 Equitable Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. 





ing, making lower 





Leigh & Butler pricesor better 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery. 
COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Patent Barchant Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 







goods possible with- 










out sacrifice of the 





producers profits. 


TRACE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice ANNO FacTrory 


oro Itt 
Boston. Mass. — Greenvitce.5.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 
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Gears (Silent). 
Diamond State Fibre Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co, 
Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Whiton Mch. Co., D. EB. 
Generators (Electric). 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Glass (Wire). 
Mississippi Wire Glass Ce. 


Grain Bags. 
American Supply Oo. 
Grates—Shaking. 

Collins, J. D. 

Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Oe. 


Grease. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Grease Cups. 

(See Lubricators.) 
Grinders—Card, Cylinder Roll, Nap- 
per and Garnett. ; 

(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 
Gummed Tape and Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers 
Acme Gummed Products Co. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
ers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
darness—Loom. 
American Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Heating aad Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 

Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Hoist (Electric). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven ’ 
Boards. 


Hosiery 
(See Boards.) 

Hospital Equipment. 

Accident Cabinet Co. 
Betz, Frank 8. 
Hotels. 

Lenox. 
Marquette. 
Marseilles. 
Martinique. 
Tuller. 

ng Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines Steam.) 

Hydro Extractors. P ° 
(See Extractors.) 

Hygrometers. 

The Foxboro Company. 

Indicating Instruments. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Indicating and Recording Instru- 

ments. 
The Foxboro Company. 

Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ink (Stencil and Marking). 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks- 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lindley Ink Co., Dr. R. A. 

Ink— Writing. 

Baylis Office Equip. Oo. 

Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Dufur & Co 
Salem Iron Works. 

Jacquards. : 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Jute Bagging Machines. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Kettles (Size). 

(See Size Kettles.) 

Kettles—Soda. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 

Kiers. 

(See Bleaching Kiers.) 

Knit Goods. . 

(See Cotten Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 

Knit Goods Washers. 

(See Washers—Cloth.) 

Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., H. 

General Machine Worke. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Seott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
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Labels (Printed). 
Pennebaker-Turley. 


Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
Bostor Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Lappers. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Laundry Machinery. 
<a Laundry Mach. Co., 
he 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Lockers (Metal) 
Baylis Office Equipment Co. 
Leather Belting. 
(See Belting—Leather.) 
Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 
Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
Idquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders (W: and Truck). 
Link-Belt mpany. 
Logwood Extract. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co, 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Harness Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Orucible Co. 
Kellogg & Oo., E. H. 
Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
Lumber. 


Salkeld, A. D. & Bre. 


Marking Pots, Stencils, Ink, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bracley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Measuring Machine (Cloth). 
Windle, J. E. 

Mercerized Yarns. 

(See Yarns Mercerized.) 

Mercerizers. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Metal Ceilings, Etc. 

Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
general Fireproofing Co. 

Meters (Revolution). 

The Foxboro Co. 


Meters (Flow, Air, Gas, Electric, 
Steam, Etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Carter Electric Co. 

The Foxboro Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Lincoln Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 

(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Mill Engineer. 

(See Architects and Engineers). 
Mill White Paint. 

(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Millwrights. 

Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 
Motors and Generators (Electric). 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electrie Co 

Lincoln Electric Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Mule Stands. 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
~~ Grinders. 

y & Son, B. 8. 

Napping Machinery. 

Leigh & Butler 
Office Suppl.es, Furniture, Etc. 

Baylis Office Equip. Co. 

General Fireproofing Co. 
Oils—Finishing. 

(See F'nishing and Sizing Mate- 


0O.1s—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 


Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 


Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Oiling Devices, 
(See Lubricators). 
Come for Cotton, Wool, Waste 


Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Oxygen. 

Bird Wilcox Co. 

Burdett Oxygen Co. 

Prest-O-Lite Oo. 
Packings—Leather. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Paint. 

Arco Co. 

Barrett Co., The. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

General Fireproofing Co. 

Uliman-Philpett Co. 

Wadsworth-Howland & Co.. Inc. 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 
Arco Co. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint—Mill White. 
Arco Co. 
Chaffee, Thos. K. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Ullman-Philpott Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Co., Inc. 
Paper (Oil). 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Perforated Metai. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Photographer of Mills. 

Shutting Co., Rudolph J. 
Picking Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 

chine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Picker Housings. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Pipe Threading & Cutting Machines 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Power Companies. 
(See Central Stations.) 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Cork Insert Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Freadrich Belting Co. 
General Electric Co 

Graton & Knight Mfg Co. 
Hunter Machine Oo., Jas. 
lLink-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Western Electric “o 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Press Papers. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Presses. 

American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
The 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Economy Baler Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 

— Finishing Machinery Co. 
he 


Printed Forms. Time Books, Bands, 
Labels. Tickets, Etc. 
Pennebaker-Turley. 
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Publishers. 
Literary Digest. 
rials.) 
Pulleys. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cork Insert Co. 
Cresson-Morr's Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oe 


Pulleys (Cork Insert). 
Cork Insert Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Freaderich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Collins, J. D. 
Reilly Mfg. ©o., J. J. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. _ 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo, 
The 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 


meters. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Racks— Metal. 
Manufacturers 
Co. 
Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 
Bailways— : 
(See Trucks—Electric.) 
Railways. 
Central of Ga. Railway. 
Southern Railway. 
Recording Instruments. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
The Foxboro Company, 


Equip. & Eng. 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Loom Reed & Harness Oo. 


Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wka. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
tors (Temperature). 
Taylor Instrument . 
Reinforcement (Steel). 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Re (Textile of all kinds). 
eneral Machine Works. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 
Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 
Rolls—Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
Roller Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


fing. 

Rarrett Oo., The. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Cortright Metal Roofine Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 

Roof and Cement Coating. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 


aldwell Co., W. E. 

Bone-—- Transmission 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunt Co.. CO. W., Ine. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Roving Cans & Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 

Machin 





ery. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Rubber Stamps. : 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Saddles and Stirrups. 

Dixon Inmh Saddle Co. 
Saddles—Oil-less. , 

Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing 


Co. 
Sash-Window (Steel.) 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Scales—Automatic. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
National Seale Co. 
Schools (Textile & Technology). 
Georgia School of Tech. 
Phila. Textile School. 
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Dyestuffs ba Olive Drab inn y Cloth. 


| 
| Cotton or Wool 
| SE AP: 





MADE IN AMERICA 


BY 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Meet Government Requirements for U. S. Army 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 











| 122 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
SELLING AGENTS 








SOLE MANUFACBUREBS O 


Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle “a without stopping your frames, when 
long stapled cotton is used. ‘The sti irrup is always in plac No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Man- 
ufacturers of all _ of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spinners 

a ne in General 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 





rc | 


_—_ i FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS COTTON MILLS] 
Ss] FNC. [L Smee S & MANUFACTURERS 
mVALSO BRUSHE 7KINCG POT 


RUBBER STAMPS. NOTARIAI rORPO RATION SEALS 





WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH. 
Established 1835. 






ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


854 ne ATLANTA iA. | 
SREP ED SI Ee 


WIRE a. 





U. A. MORTON, C. P. A. E. H. BAILEY, C. P. A. M. BARBER, C.°. A. 


MORTON, BAILEY & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


EXPERIENCED COTTON MILL ACCOUNTANTS 





SRTING PRESSES 


AtLStee. FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CONO Largest ee in the U. S. 
ECONOMY BALER COMPANY, 
Dept. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 















ADVERTISING is a symbol of progressive methods that 


recognize the sound business sense of “satisfaction first” 





Bereens & Sieves (Perforated) 
Erdle Perforating Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Searchlight (Industrial). 

Western Electric Co. 

Second Hand Machinery. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Sewing Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Ca 

Shaftings & Hangers. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo 

Shafting Rings. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Shelving—Sectional Steel. 

Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
National Scale Co. 

Shingles (Asphalt). 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Shingles—Meta!. 
Canton Metal 
Cortright Metal 

Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Singeing Machinery. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The. 

Size Kettles. 

Allen Sons Co., Wm. 

Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Co 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The. 

Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 

Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 


Ceiling Co. 
Roofing Oo. 


rals.) 

Size System. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Skewers. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Skylights—Steel. 


Lupton’s Sons, Co., David. 

Slabs & Straps (Leather). 
Freadrich Belting Co. 

Slag. 

Birmingham Slag Co. 

Slashers. 

Butterworth & Sons Co. H. W 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 

Howard & Bullough, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Salem Iron Works. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo.. 
The 

Slasher Tape—Gu omed, 

Acme Gummed Producte Vo. 

Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Slubbers. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Soaps. 

American Soap & Washoline Co. 

Baltic Chemical Co. 

Brown & Bro.. B. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Ca 

Jordan Jr., W. A. & F. 

Madero Bros. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

Miller, Jos. B. 

Warren Soan & Mfg. Co. 

Boda (Textile). 
American Soap & Washoline Oo. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Gone, Frederick H. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Jordan, Jr., W. H. & F. 
Madero Bros. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Oo. 
Miller, Jos. B. 

Softeners—Cotton. 

American Soap & Washoline Oo. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Baltic Chemical Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Brown & Bro., B. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Jordan, Jr.. W. H. & F. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
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Madero Bros 

Miller, Jos. B. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Softeners—Water. 

(See Water Softeners.) 
Spindles. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 

Chapman Mfg. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Spinners. 
Grav Mfg. Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Cornoration 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding Oo., 
Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Cornoration. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers, 


Sprocket Wheels. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Stamps. Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamr & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. C©o., A. J. 
Stand Pives. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Starch & Gums. 
(See Fin'shing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Encines—Steam.) 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Steam.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 
(Ree Trans—Steam.) 
Steel Coatings. 
General Firenroofing Co. 
Steel Doors, Windows, Partition, 
Etc. °* 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Stencils & Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils. 
Stenil Brushes. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
es.) 
Stencil Machines. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Sten Motion 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draner Cornoration, 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Straps— (Lug). 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Tacohmeters. 
The Foxboro Company. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Tallow. 
(See Fin'shing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Salem Iron Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The 
Tape and Tape Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers. 
Acme Gummed Products Co. 
Tapes and Braids. 


Etc.) 


 — Textile Banding Co.. 
ne. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Brothers. 
Telephones—Inter. 

National Scale Co. 
Temples. 

Draper Corporation. 
Tenters. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., The 

Textile Finishine Mach. Co. 
Thermometers (All kinds). 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Thermometers (Wet and Dry Bulb). 

The Foxboro Company. 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 
Thread Guides. 
Paimer Co., The I. E. 
Tiering Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 


Toilets. 
Cement Products Co. 
Selig Co., The 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Transmision (Power). 


(See Power Transmission Ma- 


chinery.) 
Traps (Return Steam). 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Trucks—Auto. 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 
White Co., The 
Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Automatic Transportation Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Trucks-—Elevating—Inter. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Hunt Co. C. W. 
National Scale Co. 


Trucks—Fibre (Inter, Etc.). 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Tubes—Cloth Protecting. 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Turbines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Western Elestric Co. 


Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery. ~ 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Unions (Bronze). 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Angle, Globe and Cross). 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Anti-Acid). 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oe. 

Valves (Blow-off). 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Check). 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Gate). 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Non-return Stop). 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Pop-Safety). 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Varnishes. 

Arco Co. 

General Fireproofing Co. 
Uliman-Philpett Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Cocker Machine & Fdry Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Salem Iron Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Washers (Cloth). 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


The 
Butterworth, H. W 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 


& Sons Co. 
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Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 
Salem Iron Works. 

Textile Finishing Mchry Co. 


Washers, Graphite and Bronze. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 


Washers, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Washers, Wooden, Oil-less. 
Bound-Brook Oil-less Bearing 
Co. 


Waste Machinery (Cotton). 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Water Coolers (Drinking). 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
Water Cooling Ponds. 
(See Cooling.) 
Water Softeners. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 
Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc.) 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Welding Apparatus (Oxy-acetylene) 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Burdett Oxygen Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Wheels—Fibre. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Whistles (Steam). 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winding. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Winders. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Windle, J. E. 
Windows—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Wire Glass. 
(See Glass—Wire.) 
Wiring (Electrical). 
(See Electrical Contractors). 
Wood Preserver. 
Arco Co. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Wadsworth Howland & Co., Ine. 


Wood Pulleys. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Os 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Os 
Phila. Textile Machinery Oo. 
Sargent’ Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Stafford Ce., The 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 
The 
Yarn Manufacturers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Parkdale M°lls, Inc. 
Yarn Dealers and 
Merchants) . 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
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SEYDEL 










SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth and 
Least Seconds. 











Telephone Main 872 
Cable Address 
Amdit New York 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., C. P. A., Vice Pres. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 

_.. 100 Broadway (Home Office) 

NEW TORE 33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 

BALTIMORE—Keyser Building. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mills Building. 

RICHMOND, VA.—American Nationa! Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. 0.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 

SCRANTON—Title Building. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. wachahae C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 


ORES Tecmo ota se ay connor 


Meet me at the Tuller for Value, Service, Home Comfo :t 


New HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Center of business en Grand Circus Park. Take Woedward car, get eff a 
dams Avenue. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, <7 nm Single, me 00 up double 
ay 4.00 


200 
100 “ - 7 2 30 %e — 
100“ * 3.50to 5.00 “ —_ 


Total 600 Outside Rooms. 


ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 
Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 


. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY N. J. 


TheAmerican AuditCo. 











COTTON 











Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 





Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Hotel Marseilles 


On Broadway at 103d St., New York 
| FINEST ROOMS IN TOWN | 


owing to delightful location between Central 
Park and Hudson River. In the midst of beauti- 
ful west side residences, removed from noise and 
dust, yet within a few minutes of the business, 
shopping and amusement centres. 


YOU’LL ENJOY EVERY MOMENT AT THE 
MARSEILLES. 
LOW RATES. 
Room and bath from 
$2.00 per day. 


2 Rooms and bath from 
$3.50 per day. 

Superb Dining 

Room a la carte. 


Club Breakfast 
from 35c up. 


Absolutel 
Fireproof. 





Write for booklet 
and map. 


M. E. Burke, Mgr. 


Sulway Express Station on Corner. 
















































Equally 

















Hotel Lenox 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St., New York 


One Block from Pennsylvania Station. 
Convenient for Amusements, 


Shopping or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


- $2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure, 


$3.00 PER DAY 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50. 
The Restaurant Prices are Most Moderate. 


HE Lenox has long 

been famed as a hotel 
where guests are made to 
feel at home. If you ever 
visit aristocratic old Boston, 
make the Lenox your ren- 
devous and you'll enjoy 
your stay. 


It is situated within a 
short distance of the busi- 
ness, shopping and theatre 
districts, and is in close 
proximity to all railroad 


* stations. 








Single Room with Bath 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath 
$3.50 to $5.00 
L. C. PRIOR, 
Managing Director. 


Boston 
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. of 
The MARQUETTE 
18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 


. A Refined Hotel for Your [ 


Mother, Wife and Sister 
Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 


One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Rooms without bath, $1and $1.50 


TU LEC 


Ht 





Frost. Proof Closets 


Quarter of a Million giving satisfac- 
tion. Save Water; Require No Pi:;; 
Simple in the extreme. The most 
durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Enameled roll flushing 
No. 1. rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO, 


WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 






















Why Pay More Than 3 00 
For a Sanitary Closet me 


You ean fly proof each one of your priv.es—prevent disease—guard against soil 
and water pollution, and increase the effici enc y of your operatives for less than the 
cost of lard tub containers or boxes. 

You need no running water—no plumbing—no fixtures 
priced labor to install the 


STEVENS SANITARY CLOSET CAN 


and it works continually and uninterruptedly from four to six years without expense for 
paint or repair of any kind. 

THE STEVENS CAN IS AN ECONOMY IN YOUR MILL VILLAGE IF YOU WILL 
USE IT and IT alone—without screens, vaults, or special equipment or buildings. It is 
GUARANTEED FLY PROOF AND SANITARY. 

Why tolerate expensive, cumbersome equipment—why worry over days and weeks of 
torn up, dismantled buildings—why pay more than $3.00 to make your surface closets as 
sanitary—as fly proof—as efficient as they can be made—by any method—or any device— 
under any name—at any price! 

THE STEVENS CAN is quickly installed and easy of access for cleaning. 
It will not , i 
Rain can’t spatter contents and pollute soil or water. 

It is the solution to your surface closet problem. Then why not buy it 
TODAY—or if you doubt these facts give a few of the Cans a trial till you 
can see how they work. 

A postal will bring proofs of our statements, or a trial shipment of 
Stevens Cans. Write today. 


THE SELIG CO., Manufacturers 
































no ‘‘expert’’ high 


























a yeesagecr rs ATLANTA, GA, 
[HE perfect System for 
Mill villages, suburban 
homes, and schools with or 
without running water. Made 
of reinforced concrete with 
solid bottoms and thoroughly 
— waterproofed. All scavenger 
Me)» Tun ronning water. femiies. ‘No running water requires: worl done away with, no 
“SANISEP” Portable Sewerage Systems chemicals required, flyproof 
(Trade Mark Reg.) and odorless. 
ENDORSED BY ALL HEALTH AUTHORITIES 
Write for Catalogue 
TS COMPANY 
| | rr ba ata att N. C. 
East Point, 328 Chestnut St., Oliver Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SERVICE 





Your advertisement in COTTON entitles you to 
equal space in MACHINERY AND SUPPLY 
BUYER—WITHOUT EXTRA COST! 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLY BUYER is pub- 
lished quarterly, 250 pages, and contains the adver- 
tisements of over 650 leading manufacturers of 
machinery, power plant, electrical and textile equip- 
ment. 

Its guaranteed minimum edition of 1,000 copies 
reaches the Jobbers and Dealers throuchout the 


South, Purchasing Agents of Southern Industrial 
Corporations, and leading Manufacturers’ Agents. 

A complete, concise ind2x makes the advertising 
pages a ready reference for the buyer. 

Space in the MACHINERY AND SUPPLY 
BUYER is not sold. It is published in line with our 
policy to render to our advertisers the very best 
service possible, and by the placing of one advertise- 
ment vou reach both the consumer and the jobber 
and dealer. 4 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Cotton Southern Engineer 


- Iron Tradesman 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Classified Oppanaeiies. | 

















Positions Open. 





WANTED—A first-class Carding Overseer 
who is competent to handle waste work on 
woolen system cards. This is a good room 
and a good job, located in a good section 
-£ a Southern State. Position must be filled 
immediately, therefore a prompt reply is 
necessary. Address Box 369, care COTTON. 


Positions Wanted. | 








POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent 
by young man 29 years old and married. Has 
had 7 years experience in pract‘cal mill work 
as overseer of carding a large part of the 
time. Has also had charge of a combing de- 
partment. Is familiar with the manufacture 
of combed yarns, both fine and coarse, and all 
American makes of machinery, as well as some 
foreign. Is now employed, but desires to 
change to secure improved postion. Is a tex- 
tile graduate of a Southern textile school, 
and is familiar with designing and fancy 
weaving. Address Box 367, care COTTON. 


POSITION WANTED—aAs overseer of 
Spinning or Twist:ng, by a man with 13 
years’ experience in cotton mills, 9 years as 
overseer of spinning. Is 37 years old and 
married. Experience has been all on heavy 
yarns for the manufacture of heavy ducks. 
Familiar with Saco-Lowell and Howard & 
Bullough mach nery. Is at present employed, 
but would be interested in a better position 
and could accept it on 10 days notice. Does 
not care to go outside of Georgia. Address 
Box 368, care COTTON. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent or 
manager. A man with wide experience, over 
20 years in many large Northern mills, desires 
position, preferably in the South. Experienced 
ou all kinds of plain and fancy goods, cotton, 
silk, linen, and some wool. Have acted as 
purchasing agent for a number of concerns 
and have taken charge of the erection and 
organization of mills for both fine and coarse 
yarns, combed and carded. Capable of doing 
designing where necessary. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery and power plants. Very 
best of references exchanged. Address Box 
312, care COTTON. 





POSITION WANTED by Georgia mill man 
as superintendent. Have had 17 years ex- 
perience on white and colored goods and ail 
kinds of textile machinery. Now employed 
but desire to change to position where there 
is chance for promotion. References from 
several well known mill men. Age 35 and 
married. Address Box 93, care COTTON. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Spin- 
ning or Twisting, in some Georgia mill. Have 
had 13 years experience on all heavy duck, 
and with Saco-Lowell, H. & B. and other ma- 
chinery. Good references. Marr'ed and 37 
years of age. Address Box 97, care COTTON. 


. 














RATES: 
WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
word per _ insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance 

‘*Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 


box address ) 
DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements us.ng bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 














} 
| 
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For Sale. 











| NOTICE TO MILL INVESTORS 


The mills of the Paulding County 
Cotton Manufacturing Company as a 
going concern, with all equipment and 
appurtenances will be sold at bank- 
rupt sale on September 4th, on the 
premises at Dallas, Georgia, free of 
all liens. About 7,000 spindles. For 
particulars apply to 

L. R. ADAMS. 


Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
214 Healey Building, Atlanta. 














| 
} 
| 
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| 
| 
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For Sale 


Three model 6, 100 spindle Foster 
Winders, second hand, but now in use 
and can be seen running. Do good 
work on numbers 4's to 14’s. Reason 
for wishing to sell, going on to finer 
numbers. Tubing spindles can be at- 
Will sell cheap and give early 

Address, 


Mills, Kinston, North Carolina. 


tached. 


delivery. Kinston Cotton 








| 
| 











CHEESE-CLOTH MANUFACTURERS 


should write, indicating their ability 
to handle orders on 22x18 cheese- 
cloth for a concern using large quan- 
tities. Address Box 29, care COT- 
TON. 























Children’s Hosiery. 


WANTED 
An inquiry has been received for 
1.000 cases of children’s ribbed hose 
in sizes 5 to 10, at a price of 85 
mill in a position to consider a pro- 
position of this character should com- 
municate with Box 28, care COTTON. 


oe 
nd | 


cents to 87% cents a dozen. Any 











F. O. B. Atlanta 


One 20/7 x 12’ Lathe. 

One 82” x 12’ Lathe. 

Two 167 x 10’ Lathe. 

One 16” x 8’ Lathe. 

One 24” Aurora Drill Press with 
tapping attachment. 

One new 1%” Single Head Landis 
Bolt Cutter. 


New Marvel Power Hack Saws in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


We can equip you in either new er 
Write us. 


used machinery. 

Seeger-Walraven Company 
Machinery and Mill Supplies. 

38 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Used Machines For Sale 











New and Second Hand 
ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 





Weimar Bros. 
Phone @ennbetians 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A. D. Salkeld & Bro. WOODWARD, BALDWIN & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
Menufacturing Weil Known Brands of SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS DRILLS, DUCKS for Home and Export. 


All Weights and Constructions of Print Cloths 
| 366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St. NEW YORK and Fine Cloths in Plain and Fancy Weaves 
OUTING FLANNEL AND ROMPER. CLOTH 
DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Chicago 
San Francisco St. Joseph Shanghai, China 









PAULSON, | LINKROUM & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS=— 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 






HAVE THAT SAFE ‘FEELING 


When buying products advertised in COTTON 
you can always have that safe feeling that each 

advertiser is reliable and lives up to the claims 
| made in his advertisement. 

























| 










ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


Aannen. Ra & on 





Boston New York 





SELLING AGENTS FOR 














Nashau Manufacturing Jacksen Company 

Cempany Parkhill Manufacturing 
Indian Head Mil's Company 

pre aan Wauseqnn Compeny HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT | 
Samuel A. Crozier & Son Lowe Manufacturing Co. J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS | 
Lancaster Mills Quinebaug Company 






B. B. & R. Knight (Export only) 







MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 










New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 





HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 


And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


116 Franklin Street, : 








































| Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 









Private Wires to Principal Points | 
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QUALITY YARNS 


The Best That Nature and Manufacturing Skill Can Produce. 





| This Label Insures 
=| Dis Quality 


<= 
| QUALITY TY YARN NS | 


Gray Mamdacturng Co 
i Gastonia. N.C 


Quality Knitters quickly discrim- 
inate between true yarn quality 
and its imitation—that’s the 
reason they are Quality Knitters, and that’s the 
reason they demand 


“GRAY DAWN” Sixtus’ 
the yarn that is made to a standard. always the 


same, uniform, clear and even—made from the 
best Combed Peeler Cotton that money can buy. 








We are so proud of our product that we place the 
above trade-mark on every bale or other package 
so that you may know you are getting the true 
quality yarn. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, . ° North Carolina 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


— 
= 
— 
— 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 





Have You Complete 
Confidence in Your 
Prodact? 


When you weave your product 
with “Parkdale” Fine Combed 
Peeler Yarn, you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the raw material cannot be 
surpassed Ly any fine combed yarn on the market. 


“Parkdale” F. C. P. Yarns 


give you complete confidence in your product: They 
are made from the finest combed peeler cotton that 
can te bought anywhere, and this, together with the 
most modern methods of production used in their 
manufacture, assures you a yarn that cannot be im- 
proved upon in quality, value and service. Made in 
50s to SOs single and ply. 





Write today for samples and prices. 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


Gastonia, ° ° North Carolina 
131 E. 23rd St., New York City. 


suc re 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 


no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 


market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAS. H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at 
your convenience. 


_— 
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Alnnouneement 





The amalgamation of the coa!-tar color, intermediate and raw material manufacturing con- 
cerns, comprising 


SCHOELLKOPF ANILINE & CHEMICAL WorKS, INC. 
W. BECKERS ANILINE & CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co 
BENZOL Propvucts Co. 
and certain plants and properties of 
GENERAL CHEMICAL Co. 
THe BARRETT Co. 
SEMET-SoLVAY Co 
whieh pertain to this line, has now been accomplished, and the new Company, known as th:> 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 


organization. 


will now continue the business under one 


The Officers of the Company are as follows: 


Wms. H. Nicnows. Chairman of the Board. 
J. F. ScHoe.t.Kopr, President. 
W. BecKkers, Ist Vice President. 


— on 


I. F. Stone, 2nd Vice President and Treasurer. 
Cc. P. Hugo ScHoertiKorpr, 3rd Vice President. - 
Wm. T. MILLER, Secretary. 


The Directors of the Company are as follows: 


J. F. ScHOELLKOPF, of the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 
J. F. ScHOELLKOPF, Jr., “ “  Sehoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 

= (. P. Hueo ScHoeLiKoprr, Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 
W. BECKERS, *  *  W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 
EUGENE MEYER, JR.. * “ W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 
CuHAs. J. THURNAUER, *  “  W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 
I. F. STONE, National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Wma. H. NIcHOLs, General Chemical Co. 
TleENRY WHIGGLESWORTH, General Chemical Co. and Benzol Products Co. 
J. M. Gorrcutus, General Chemical Co. and Benzol Products Co. 
T. M. RIANHARD, Barrett Company and Benzol Products Co. 
W. N. McIrravy, Barrett Company and Benzol Produets Co. 
H. H. S. HANpy, Semet-Solvay Co. and Benzol Products Co. 
FE. L. Perce, Semet-Solvay Co. and Benzol Products Co. 


The object of the new Company is to insure the national independence of the United States 
in the coal-tar products industry and the aim of the management is to manufacture coal-tar 
dyes and intermediates which can compete successfully, both in quality and variety, 
those heretofore imported. e 


with 


As the constituent units of the new Company include manufacturers of raw materials, of 
intermediates, and of coal-tar dyes, the National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., in one 
organization covers the industry from raw material to finished product. 


The offices of the Company will be at 244 Madison Avenue (corner 38th Street), New York 
City, about Aug. 1, 1917. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
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James A. Branegan 
One of America’s Leading Chemists Says 


in an article relative to the American Dye Industry published in the ‘‘ Public 
Ledger’’ of Philadelphia, the following: 


‘‘Not only have we crossed the tape in the dyestuff line, but we have 
actually gone ahead in the working of vegetable oils (another branch of 
organic chemistry). Before the war all high grade soluble oils for textile 
work were made from castor oil, mostly from Germany, and known as 
monopole oils (a German patent), or made in this country from imported 
castor oil. Today wee Philadelphia concern is making a hydroxy oil which 
is made on an American process from Ame rican oils exclusively and is 
superior to the Savetetet imported product.’ 


KALI HYDROXY OIL 


Made from American Oils on an American Process 


is Guaranteed to contain no Castor Oil. It dissolves clear in water and makes no emulsion. 
For kiering or wetting out before merce rizing or bleaching it is unsurpassed. Permits lye to 
penetrate and produce even mercerization and a better bleach. For soaking silk before wind- 
ing, boiling off and finishing, and in the dye bath, ete. 


Write today for full information 


Kew @ Kali Manufacturing Co. 
1406-10 N. Front St., Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kali Neutralizer to prevent tender bleached goods 
Kali Sulphantine to prevent tender sulphur colors 
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“AMERICAN DYES FOR AMERICAN DYERS” 


KHAKI NO. 2 FOR COTTON 


(Fulfilling All Government Requirements) 













DIRECT BLUE N CONGO RED BN 
BENZO BROWN N BENZOL ORANGE N 
CHRYSAMINE GN ETHIOPIAN SULPHUR BLACK 






EGYPTIAN TINTS 


MARDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS CO., Inc. 


(Established 1837) 






Manufacturers, Exporters, Importers 





BOSTON 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CHICAGO 








CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 









| MILL SU PPLIES 

| Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, 
| Caustic Potash, Carbonate of Potash 
| Chlorates, Bichromates, 

| Chloride of Lime, Cocoanut Oil, 

} Soya Bean Oil, Palm Oil, 

Olive Oil Foots. 


Frederick H. Cone 


176 Front Street NEW YORK 
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Aniline Dyes 
Dyewood Extracts 


AND ALL 


Textile Chemicals 
Baltic Chemical Co. 


PHONE .. 183 Duane St. younuns, 
WORTH pony New York » > # 


Simple 
Scientific 
Safe 


|BOSSON & LANE 


| Works and B ino, Anais: F Mass. 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


POWDERED 






ALSO 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


AND OTHER 







Chemicals 
FOR 


Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


The Grasselli Chemical Company 


New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ills., Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, 
La., Cleveland, O., Cincinnati, O. 


-— save 


Eagle Finishing 


The experience of critical operators has shown this popular brand 
to be the most efficient sizing agent both for additional weight and in- 
creased strength of warp. Penetration accomplishes these important 
results. 


EKAGLE FINISHING is specially manufactured to cover a wide 
range of fluidities to meet the needs of all classes of weaves. 


KAGLE FINISHING penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York. 
Southern Office, Greenville, S. C. 


— Starch pumas 
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CABLE ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 
MADEROBRO 


RECTOR 8840, 6662 


Madero Bros. 


Incorporated 


Chemical Dept. 


115 Broadway, Dew York 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACT FUSTIC EXTRACT 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT HEMATINE CRYSTALS 
SOLID LOGWOOD ANILINE DYES 


SODA ASH NITRIC ACID BICHROMATE OF SODA 
CAUSTIC SODA MURIATI@ ACID BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
BLUE VITRIOL AMMONIA CITRIC ACID 
CHLORIDE OF LIME CHLORATE OF POTASH TARTARIC ACID 
SULPHURIC ACID MURIATE OF POTASH TANNIC ACID 

ALL OTHER CHEMICALS 


Main O — 


| ANILINE A DYEWOOD Walter F, et ie iMPORTERS 


'o0) RO) >a |B) EXTRACTS 113 Broad St., I toston 1 Ce we it St., Philadeiphia 


- JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397. 


New York Office, 100 William Street. 
Western Representative, United Indigo & Che mical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ml. 


GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES 
Only Reliable Products Can ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
SLASHER MACHINES 


Be Continuously Advertised WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 
ACME GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


WATE. SOFTENING 
FILTRATION 

FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM. B. SCAIFE &® SONS CO Pii TSBURGH, PA 
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(darren Soaps 
| 









Founded 1778 


W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 








| 













We claim that the guaran- 


We Specialize in 


Bi-Chromate Soda Chloride Lime 
Chlorate Soda Bluestone 99% 
Sulphide (Chipped) Soda Olive Oil 

Caustic Soda Turkey Red Oil 
Soda Ash 58% Castor Oil 

Glauber Salts Peroxide Hydrogen 


teed uniform high quality of 
our soap and our constant 





watchfulness to maintain 







the efficiency of our service 





entitles us to your consider- 






ation when deciding 






also 


THE SOAP QUESTION 





DEALERS IN SOAP MAKERS MATERIALS. 
Sole Distributors of 
Progressive Textile Soda. Progressive Concen- 
trated Soda. 
Service—Surpassing. 



















| The Warren Soap Mfg. Go. 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Prices— Exceptional. 






NEW YORK 





BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO 







THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


Indigo Extract 
Natural Indigo 












Manufacturers of 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


SULPHUR BLACK 
SULPHUR OLIVE DRABS 
Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Providence San Francisco 


HINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Manufacturers of Textile and Mining Machinery 


Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Hosiery, Oxidizing, and Tom Tom Machines. 
Circulating Type Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Circulating Type Beam Dyeing Machines for Dyeing 
Cotton Warp on Beams, 1 to 12 Beams in One Operation 
Special Machines for Aniline, Sulphur, Indigo, and Other Vat Colors 


OFFICE AND WORKER, PITTSTON, PA., U. S. A. 










For Cotton and Wool Dyeing. 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Write for Seams and prices 
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Practical From Every Viewpoint 


7 7 
| Agitating 
¢ Table Dryer 
The ‘‘Proctor’’ Automatic Dryer for raw stock with y 
3-conveyors (one atove the other) dries as much as a 


ies a eek aoe ae ee See ae ae ee No matter from which viewpoint you regard this Dryer, 
you will find that it is practical. Instantly you will recog- 
nize that experts planned it and master hands directed 
its construction. There is nothing about it that suggests 
an experiment—every feature impresses you with the 


hen you con- fact that unless its merit had been demonstrated it would 


not be there. Write for Bulletin which explains every- 


sider, that our thing in detail 
age makes us the James Hunter Machine Co. 


North Adams, Mass. 
oldest and the demand for 


“Proctor” dryers makes 


us the largest dryer spe- COCKER 


Two Compartment 


cialists in America, don’t WARP DYEING MACHINE 


you feel that there may 
be something very worth 
while in our product and 
our service ? 


Illustrated Cata- 
log on request. 


The Philadelphia Textile 


Machinery Company UR Warp Dyeing Machines are made with any 


number of compartments, with boxes of all 
Philadelphi iron construction or combination iron frame 
adeiphia cyprus lined boxes. Immersion rollers easily raised 
or removed. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, III We also manufacture Warping Machinery, Beam- 
Howard Building Lytton Building 7nd Nigam le and Dye-House Machinery of all 
inds. 
Charlotte, N. C. Write today for full information and prices. 


H. G. Mayer—Realty Buildi 
date seiicia Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Builders of Textile Machine-y 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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CINCINNATI, 





Set your house 
in order 


Prices of labor, of materials, of 
everything the American mill 
operator buys, have been going up. 


This rise in the general American 
price level must somehow be cor- 
rected if foreign competition is to 
be met after the war. 


The American Rotary Hosiery 


Press will help. It cuts labor cost 
on the work it does 20 per cent. 


Hosiery flows through it at the rate 
of 3,000 dozen pairs a day when 


four operators are employed. 


In one mill it is saving $144.00 a 
week in wages. 


Let us tell you more. 


THE AMERICAN 


_ LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Specialty Department 


H. G. MAYER, Southern Textile Agent 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Th e hand 
that cuts 
the cost sheet 
rules the indus- 
trial world.” 


The “‘Foxwell’’ Guider and 


Feeder saves one operative 
with each finishing machine 
to which it is attached. 


Write for illustrated catalog 
of this automatic device, de- 
scribing many of its innu- 
merable uses. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 
Turk’s Head Building 


: 





Wiliin 


SATHANA 
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"For Efficiency in Bleaching Use 


re PATENT 


KIERS 


The ‘‘ALLEN INJECTOR’’ KIER, a sketch of which is 
shown, is one of the finest injector kiers made. It gives ex- 
cellent results, has a strong and rapid circulation and is very 
economical in use of steam. 

The ‘‘ALLEN HYDRAULIC’’ KIER. This kier, for boil- 
ing raw stock, is a wonderful time and trouble saver. It can 
be unloaded in thirty minutes. 

‘‘ALLEN WORCESTER’’ KIER. This is the kier which 
is becoming so popular. It is replacing scores of other types 
having proved its efficiency and economy in the finest mills in 
the country. The New ‘‘Worcester’’ Kier is mechanically cor- 
rect. A rapid and positive circulation is supplied by the 
motor or steam driven pump and an unvarying strength of 
liquor maintained throughout the boil. 

No live steam is admitted to the kier. With this kier it 
is possible to make enormous savings in steam, labor, fuel, 
chemicals and water: and the results are always absolutely 
uniform and up to the finest requirements. 

Investigate the possibilities of improving your plant. Let 
us show how the Allen Kiers will increase your bleach room 
efficiency. 

We also manufacture The Allen Improved LOGWOOD EX- 
TRACTOR for extracting the coloring matter from Logwood 
Chips, and a complete line of CAUSTIC MIXING TANKS and 
STEAM BOXES and will be very pleased to give full par- 
ticulars concerning them. Let us hear from you if you are at 
all interested in such equipment. 


Worcester Steam Boiler Works 
Allen & Sons Co., Prop. 


Wercester, Massachusetts 


ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 


made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 


They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 

many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and_ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 


For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp. °**WiEy" 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SNAIL 


_ Sulphur Black Dyeing Machines 
Capacities from 50 to 500 Ibs. per batch. 
CIRCULATING AND ROTARY TYPES 


= 





Smith, Drum & Co. 


BUILDERS OF “THE BEST’? LABOR SAVING DEVICES 
Southern Agent Allegheny Ave., Below 5th St. 
H. G. MAYER, Chariotte, N.C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Machinery 


for 
Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


EAGAN 


HVA 


Kiers : Tenters. 
Skein i @ Calenders. 
Mercerizing * pone 
Machines. resses. 
Man gles. Folders. 





50 Foot Straightaway Tenter with Patent Automatic Clips 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 


EU 
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IU 
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B21 
AGENTS FOR 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHUR BLACK 


(Powder of uniform strength—no paste) 


Direct Blue H Methyl Violet 6B 
- name ae — Zn Methyl Violet Base 
irec ue ‘ 
DICKS, aiproor a =| Re ee 
nN Soluble Blue 
sBROADFO T Direct Green E E Alizarine Yellow Powder 
Direct Yellow Fuchsine 


Prices and samples furnished on application. 


Dicks, David & Broadfoot, Inc. 


DYESTUFFS é é CHEMICALS 302-304 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
MADE IN U.7.A Manufacturers and Exclusive Agents 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 
TRADE — MARK 


eee 
: | The E. Howard Clock Comen 


stablished 1842 
Boston, New York and Chicago 
Makers of 
OF EVERY 
Cc L oO Cc K Ss DESCRIPTION 
Write for Factory Catalog. 
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| Ic 
Horizontal Watertube Boiler. STANDARD FOR FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
— 291 Promenade Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. Machinery for dyeing yarns wound on 


arallel tubes. 
New Orl apr ot = ge —" Installations a Riverside and Dan 
sgh ee see —— os River, Gibson Mfg. Co., Patterson 


Mills and others. 


“HURRICANE” DYEING.DRYING4»°F INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


“HURRICANE”? 


Automatic Drying and Conditioning 
Machine for All Kindsiof Yarn 


Yarns handled by this method retain  the:r color, 
strength and softness, and are thoroughly dried and uni- 
formly conditioned. The skeins are automatically carried 
through drying and conditioning atmospheres and del: vered 
cool and containing the normal amount of moisture. These 
machines are now being used by many of the largest mills. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
ree eee d 
THERE IS A “HURRICANE” DRYER FOR EVERY MATERIAL 


hi BPTLADELPHIN DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


_ 672! GERMANTOWN AVE... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





